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Left—The Rev. Lawrence E. Bair, D.D., pastor Ist 
Church, Greensburg, Pa., one of the best-beloved 
pastors of our Church, who will celebrate the Silver 
Anniversary of his ordination to the holy ministry 
on July 7. Dr. Bair will be the genial toastmaster 
at the Spiritual Conference Banquet, F. and M. 
Academy, Aug. 1. 


Right—The Rev. Amos O. Reiter, D.D., pastor, St. 
John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., one of the ablest 
ministers of our denomination, who will read at the 
Spiritual Conference, Lancaster, July 30, on ‘‘Jesus 
—the Preacher.”’ 
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Nature’s Lesson 3 
The snow-ball bush is ready for its blooming— GC 
In just a day or two each green and rounded head re 
Will be a ball of white, anod in soft Spring breeze: 
As if it does not know that she is dead! 5 
= 
The lilac bush—she watched it that last morning TY ; 3 
Swaying purple plumes in dawning’s gentle air— rt 7 4 
Its bursting buds are peeping in her window— Thou Ai tin lese. <2 
As if they do not know she is not there! 
God, you seem so near to me \G 
Is Mother Nature pointing out a lesson this summer day. ? 
i That we poor human children should be knowing— I feel so free! 7 
y To falter not, although our hearts be aching, The call of last night’s whip-poor-will 3 
¥) But keep on ever growing—bravely growing? seemed a prophecy iG 
Yy —Grace Harner Poffenberger. You sent to me. VG 
St 2 
ey Do you whisper to the pines is 
xy these summer days? G 
aN I know the brooks es 
i In rippling o’er these mossy stones and C 
ey logs 3 
#)\ in and out of nooks, he 
xy Sing songs of Thee. G 
eo) God, you soothe and cheer my soul ; 
xy this sunny day. G 
©) The cooling breeze, ? 
i The fleecy clouds, the sky of blue, C 
e) and lovely trees— er 
#) Thou art in these! « 
ey —Hilda Clark Fairchild. é 
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Upper Left—The Rev. Henry S. Gekeler, 
D.D., first pastor of Carrollton Ave. 
Church, 1905-18. 

Upper Right—The Rev. Gerard H. Geb- 


hardt, pastor 1919-29. 


Lower Right—The beautiful edifice of 
Carrollton Ave. Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., dedicated June, 1926, and Par- 
sonage, purchased 1927. 


Lower Left—The Rev. E. G. Homrig- 
hausen. Th.D., D.D., pastor of Car- 


rollton Ave. Chureh since Sept., 1929. 


30TH ANNIVERSARY CARROLLTON 
AVE. CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The undersigned had the privilege of 
sharing in the 30th Anniversary observ- 
anee of Carrollton Ave. Chureh, Indian- 
apolis, on June 9. This congregation has 
the unique distinetion of representing the 
“confluence” of four distinct streams of 
Christian life and influence—the former 
Central Ave. Chureh, founded in 1905 by 
Dr. Henry 8S. Gekeler and served by him 
for 13 years; a group of over 50°members 
from the Second Reformed Church; a 
smaller group from the First United Pres- 
byterian Chureh; and the hundred or more 
members who have been won to the 
Chureh from the new community where 
the congregation loeated in 1923, at 44th 
St. and Carrollton Ave. Under the bril- 
liant and inspiring leadership of the pres- 
ent pastor, Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, the 
congregation and Church School continue 
a steady, substantial growth and are en- 
joying a marked and wholesome integra- 
tion of organization-activities and _ spir- 
itual “inbreeding” which lift the Carroll- 
ton Ave. Church to an influence and prest- 
ige in the community, city and denomina- 


tion out of all proportion to the numer- 
ical strength of the congregation. Dr. 


Homrighausen is in constant demand as a 
speaker at religious, edueational and civic 
functions, besides his activity in a busy 
pastorate and-as a lecturer in the College 
of Religion at Butler University, Indian- 
apolis. 
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The Anniversary celebration began with 
an informal dinner, on Thursday evening, 
when members of the former Central Ave. 
congregation were given special reeogni- 
tion, and when the toasts were in the na- 
ture of delightful reminscences. Sunday 
morning’s Chureh School hour was devoted 
to the annual Children’s Day program, fol- 
lowed by the Anniversary Service, at 
which the undersigned, pastor of the con- 
gregation from 1919-1929, preached the 
sermon, based on Rey. 3:8. At the evening 
service, when sister Evangelical and Re- 
formed congregations were represented by 
pastors and members, Dr. Gekeler preach- 
ed on “Two Worlds at a Time” (I Tim. 
4:8): The choir selections added much to 
the inspiration of the services. Mrs. 
Louise Fehr Brubaker, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
a former soloist and choir leader, sang 
twice, to the delight of her old friends. 
Messages of felicitation, including one 
from Rev. Robert Thena, another former 
pastor, now of York, Pa., floral tributes 
and financial gifts filled the congregation’s 
eup of joy to overflowing. The offerings, 
it was hoped, would be sufficient to dis- 
charge the final mortgage obligations to 
a local bank and leave the congregation 
free to labor towards meeting the loan of 
the Board of Home to whose 
vision and Carrollton Ave, 
Chureh is an outstanding monument! 


—G. H. Gebhardt 


Missions, 
co-operation 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


The various events comprising the 65th 
Annual Commencement of Ursinus College 
were held this year June 7 to June 10, 
inclusive. Marred somewhat by rain, the 
exercises as a whole were largely attend- 
ed by alumni and friends. The first event 
was the Class Day program, held in Bom- 
berger Hall on Friday afternoon, June 7. 
The program, in charge of Frederick B, 
Schiele, president of the class, took the 
form of a mock pageant. Witty and well- 
prepared, it was considered by many pres- 
ent to be the best Class Day program pre- 
sented in many years. In the evening, the 


Ursinus Woman’s Club held its annual 
dinner and meeting, at which Eleanor 
Morton. columnist on the staff of the 
“Philadelphia Inquirer’, was guest 
speaker. 

On Saturday morning, June 8, the 


Directors of the College held their annual 
meeting. President Omwake, upon advice 
of his physician, Dr. James M. Anders, the 
senior member of the Board, made a re- 
quest for a year’s leave of absence, which 
was granted. The Board placed the admin- 
istration of the College for this period in 
the hands of a committee consisting of 
Dean Kline as chairman and Professors 
Clawson, Sheeder, Brownback, and Yost. 
The Registrar reported that registration 
of new students is far ahead of the same 
period last year, and to take care of the 
indicated inerease in enrollment, steps 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Board of Christian Education ef 
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the Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, D.D., 
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ev. H. J. Christman, D.D.,_ vice- 
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WHY GO TO CAMP? 


I have discovered no better reason why a young person 
should spend two weeks in one of our Summer Camps for 
Leadership Training than is illustrated in the case of 
Mary Blank. 

Mary-is about 19 years old and attended her first Camp 
last summer, after considerable persuasion and effort to 
induce her parents to send her. Her two weeks in Camp 
were a delight. She entered heartily into every phase of 
the Camp’s activity and made many friends. Mary was a 
good student in her courses and she selected as one of her 
“home projects” the organization of a Workers’ Conference 
in her Sunday School. 

Several weeks after Mary’s return from Camp, her 
father, who is superintendent of the Sunday School, came 
to the pastor and said: “Let us organize a Workers’ Con- 
ference.” Only those pastors who know how difficult this 
first step often is will appreciate the joy of the pastor at 
hearing this suggestion come from his ‘superintendent. 

The Workers’ Conference was organized. Mary and her 
father attended a demonstration conference in a nearby 
parish and both gave reports concerning it to their own 
teachers and officers. In addition, Mary read the booklet, 
“The Workers’ Conference”, and gave a report on the 
many valuable suggestions it contains. From time to time 
she reported on reading assignments in the books referred 
to in this pamphlet. At the Sunday School Convention of 
her District, Mary gave a report on the “Why and How 
of the Workers’ Conference’, which was very well re- 
ceived. 

All through the year Mary was laying plans to return to 
Camp this year, and to help others to attend. To raise money 
Mary and others presented plays, held cooked food sales, 
and served luncheons to service clubs, with the result that 
Mary and her two sisters and five or six others are expect- 
ing to attend Camp this summer. 

Through the year Mary earned an additional Interna- 
tional Credit and now has a total of eight. She continued 
teaching her Sunday School Class, sang in the Church 
Choir, and was chosen Scoutmistress of the newly organ- 
ized Girl Scouts. 

It would be saying too much to claim that Mary Blank 
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‘got her start” at Camp last summer. It is not too much 
to say that her experience there broadened and deepened 
her life, and increased her usefulness as a member of the 
Church and as a worker in the Kingdom of God. 


—Appison H. GROFF 
* * * 


AN INTERESTING ASSEMBLAGE 


A multitude of 6,500 souls at a Missionary Rally in the 
month of June! That in itself deserves to be regarded as 
front-page news. That such a thing is possible in these 
“decadent days” was again demonstrated in the city of 
Cleveland, O., on June 23, when the great Public Audi- 
torium was crowded at the “Mass Mission Service” held 
in connection with the 36th Convention of the Missouri 
Synod Lutherans. Our contacts with this remarkable 
group have been few and far between. We had heard much 
of their ingrown orthodoxy, their hard-shelled exclusiveness, 
their amazing growth. We had been told something about 
their wealth, their silence on the social gospel, their pro- 
fessed devotion to the Word of God as they understand it, 
and their exaltation of the Lutheran rubrics. We were 
informed, for example, that one of their famous leaders, 
when visited by his aged mother who was a faithful mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church in Germany, refused to give 
her the Holy Communion unless she would first join the 
Missouri Synod. 

It often appears that the success of an organization de- 
pends upon the high claims it makes for itself. Certainly 
this vast outpouring of people on a summer afternoon is 
one evidence of the power of a group that is thoroughly 
infected with a superiority complex and has not a single 
doubt of its supernatural mission. Here are six speakers 
who make dogmatic pronouncements with the assurance 
and almost fanatic zeal of men who know that they, and 
they alone, are in possession of the pure and unadulterated 
Gospel. It must be a truly comforting feeling when one 
can face his fellows with such an unshakable conviction. 

“The Word of God is not bound’—that is the Conven- 
tion motto, and it is repeated again and again as speakers 
represent the Home Mission field, the colored people, South 
America, Germany, China and India. One marvels at the 
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expansion of the work, the generous loyalty of the people, 
the glorification of Martin Luther, the evident belief that 
the salvation of mankind is utterly dependent upon the 
peculiar brand of Lutheranism they represent. The colored 
speaker, for example, is so well indoctrinated that he 
pontificates only one chance for the sons of Ham, and 
that is to be found among those sons of Japheth who have 
resisted the wiles of the Modernists and other perverters 
of the Word, and who are to be found only among the 
members of the Missouri Synod brand of Lutherans. No 
others are found worthy to lead the Negro to the feet of 
Christ. 

The singing by this immense audience, led by a chorus 
choir of hundreds, is veritably an inspiration; the service 
is reverently conducted; the addresses are brief, plainly 
heard and for the most part marked by a flaming enthusi- 
asm that is infectious; one leaves with a confused feeling 
of gratitude and wonder—gratitude at the evident triumphs 
of the everlasting Gospel, and wonder that those who are 
so zealous to spread the good news and to bear witness for 
Christ in the darkest corners of the world can yet seem 
so unbrotherly to their fellow-Christians at home. Shall 
we attribute this phenomenon to the vagaries of the human 
mind? To not a few people it remains one of the impene- 


trable mysteries. 
ieee ae 


COMMENCEMENT 


Just as these words were written the youth of our land 
were celebrating commencements with great jubilancy. It 
is a joyous event that signalizes the conclusion of a few 
‘Aas of study and school discipline and the winning of 

the laurels that are given on these great occasions. How 
we older people who won ours ten, twenty, forty, fifty or 
sixty years ago, rejoice together with the young folks who 
are winning theirs today! We are very proud of you, 
boys and girls, young men and women, and of your achieve- 


ments. But may we be permitted to offer a few words of 
counsel at this, it may be, most momentous time in your 
life? 


Does it not seem rather curious that this closing of school 
days, whether in the public schools or in the colleges and 
universities, should be named commencement? Why not 
term it “conclusion” instead of “commencement”? As a 
partial answer to such a question, it may be well to remind 
ourselves of the fact that “commencements” years ago were 
held at the beginning of the school year and not at the end 
as now, and it was such a good, high-sounding name that 
it has not been easy to put it aside. Not longer ago than 
when the present writer graduated from college—only 68 
years since!—the commencement took place on the last 
day of July. And through these years, and many years 
prior to that event, commencements have been occurring 
earlier and earlier, until many institutions now have their 
commencements in May, or even in April. (Possibly this 
recession will go on until the commencements of our great- 
great-great-grandchildren may be held in September or 
October, as in the olden time, and at the beginning of the 
school year !) 

But this is not what was in the writer’s mind when. he 
thought of saying some things concerning commencements. 
The fact is that when we graduate, whether it be from the 
grades, the high schools, the colleges, or the still higher 
institutions of learning, we are only making a beginning. 
The writer remembers that when he turned over the pages 
of his arithmetic many years ago to those puzzling pages 
of complex fractions, that he thought he would indeed be 
pretty well educated, when he had mastered those intricate 
problems. The time soon came when he had solved those 
difficult fractions, and in a little time had gotten far beyond 
them; but the solution of one puzzler was only the begin- 
‘ing of another, and usually another still more difficult. It 
was not the conclusion but only the commencement of his 
education, and now when he is soon to conclude his ninth 
decade, he is only making another ““ccommencement”’! 

It would be a fine thing for all of us to get the idea that 
all of life is not made up of endings but of beginnings, that 
it is one commencement after another all the way through. 
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Indeed, there is no such thing as the end; it is no more than 
a musical rest—just a chance to take breath, and then we 
begin again and afresh. We are perpetually beginning. We 
shall not come to the end when this earthly life terminates; 
we need not call that death; it is really commencement! 
How often does the graduate reach for his diploma with 
the notion that he has completed his education! That is no 
more than a certificate that he is now prepared to learn. 
He has found out what tools to make use of and how to 
handle them—he has learned how to learn. He is now 
ready to begin, to take hold of things, to achieve—it is his 
commencement. Would it not be fine for us to take such 
principles into all life—that all life in fact is no more than 
a beginning! That is true in education, it is true in subse- 
quent life, it is true as to character, whether it be intel- 
lectual or spiritual; it is commencement time with all of us 
and all of the time. May we have the wisdom and the grace 
to make a worthy commencement ! —G.S.R. 


* * * 
HAPPY UNDER HANDICAPS 


One of the deepest 
satisfactions of the 
Editor and his associ- 
ates, in a time when 
the Church paper is 
written in ‘‘a dead 
language” for so 
many people who ig- 
nore and neglect it, is 
the appreciation and 
commendation which 
comes to us from de- 
voted readers of the 
MESSENGER who are 
shut-ins— whether 
aged, sick, infirm or 
otherwise _ handicap- 
ped, to whom the 
Church paper is a 
boon and a blessing. 
Many of these find the 
MESSENGER a very 
dear friend, and their 
joy in reading its 
pages warms our own 
hearts. 

In the accompany- 
ing picture we want you to become acquainted with one of 
our good friends, a young man who for three and a half 
years has been unable to walk, but enjoys riding around in 
a wheel chair. Recently he wrote the Editor that in Janu- 
ary he read the entire Bible, and then repeated the entire 
New Testament in February. He finds delight in his Bible 
and his MESSENGER and says: ‘The Lord was very good 
to me this winter. I have enjoyed good health, and have 
now no pain at all.” We are glad indeed for those who are 
so happy under handicaps. It puts to shame those of us 
who complain so readily about trifles. 


Meet Mr. Lloyd Weyant and his 
little pet, Trixie 


* * x 


AN URGENT NEED 


One of the major prophets in American Protestantism, 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, spoke a word of exceptional signifi- 
cance when he declared: “Broadly speaking, young people 
are more responsive to religion than are their fathers of 
45 and 50. Our religious education, like our secular school- 
ing, does not seem to give the impetus which keeps men 
going ahead spiritually through their nuddle years. It does 
not matter where we do it, but we must have more adult 
study of religion and its ethical intplications, or we shall 
be destroyed by our stupidity.” 

Along this line we have been falling down terribly. Who 
can honestly deny that we have been “‘merely playing” with 
this important and serious business of Christian education? 
The soul of all improvement continues to be the improve- 
ment of the soul. And yet all around you one can see not 
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only the neglected child, but also the really forgotten man— 
the man whose spiritual development has lagged far behind 
his material growth and who is failing to give his soul the 
time and opportunity to catch up. Such a man no longer 
realizes that there are “ethical implications” of far-reach- 
ing import in Christianity. More adult study of religion 
is emphatically a crying need of the hour. In more ways 
than one it would prove to be a life-saver. How many 
spiritual tragedies among professing Christians would have 
been avoided during these years of depression, if the “eth- 
ical implications” of our holy religion had been recognized 
by those who professed allegiance to it! Read again and 
again the solemn warning given by the prophetic voice we 
quote above, before we are “destroyed by our stupidity”. 
ef aie Pk 


GARDENING 


To have a plot of ground upon which he can find delight 
in watching and directing the growth of plants and shrubs 
is an inherent desire in every normal man. When this in- 
stinct is absent, the lack is usually due to its suppression 
in an early environment that offered no opportunity for its 
nurture. The movement from city to the suburbs or the 
open country by most of those whose economic status per- 
mits the change is largely due to the same cause. If the 
validity of this longing for the earth had been recognized 
and its values correctly appraised when our industrial 
civilization was in the making, many of the social blights 
from which modern life suffers might have been avoided. 
What a tragedy man has brought upon himself! In a 
world with ample room for every one to live “under his 
own vine and fig tree’, multitudes of children are denied 
the physical and moral culture which are to be found only 
in intimate contact with the soil and the mysterious but 
creative processes of nature. The ancient myth of Antaeus 
whose life was always renewed by touching the earth en- 
shrined a vital truth. But more than physical health is 
involved. The social benefits that flow from cooperation 
with the life-force of the world can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Even if city children had no private ground upon which to 
play as the children have in every village or farmstead, it 
would have been not only a far-sighted provision but also 
an investment bearing rich returns to have set aside a third 
or quarter of the land for public purposes after the manner 
of the medieval commons in every English village. But 
ignorance and greed were in control in that formative time 
and now the price of remedial action will be high. 

Man is always seeking a way of escape from the stresses 
and frustrations of his daily routine. In this aim it would 
be difficult to find a healthier technique than by joining with 
the creative impulse in the heart of nature and guiding 
the mysterious urge which stirs the latency of the seed or 
bulb until it is rooted in the soil and brings forth its flower 
and fruit. There is no mystery in the deep affection of the 
peasant for the “Good Earth”, as Pearl Buck has so ably 
shown. The farmer in every land, however lacking in ex- 
ternal refinements, is marked by a ruggedness of character 
and an independence of spirit that warrant the confidence 
in which he is held as the backbone of his nation. 

There is a close analogy between the cultivation of the 


'_ soil and the culture of the spirit. The gardener keeps the 


surface of the ground open so that the air may reach the 
roots of the plants; he wages ceaseless war upon the weeds ; 
he directs the growth of his plants by cutting them back 
to concentrate their strength and improve their fruit. Sim- 
ilar methods are essential in the nurture of the spirit. To 
get the best results, the mind must be kept open and not 
allowed to be frozen by prejudice; every new idea should 
be given the benefit of the doubt and treated with generous 
hospitality until it is proved to be erroneous; weeds must 
be plucked out immediately when they show their heads, 
rashness, irresponsibility, greed. And even when the growth 
of the best qualities is most vigorous, it needs careful 
direction to preserve the balance of the spiritual organism. 
Many a man of high devotion and pure motive narrows 
his influence by the defects of his qualities which in them- 
selves are excellent but are out of proportion with his other 
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virtues. Zeal without wisdom is fanaticism. Constant at- 
tention is needed to keep our powers in reciprocal relation 
to one another. “The soul of man is the garden of the 
Lord.” —J. A. MAcC. 
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A LUTHERAN SYNOD ACTS 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York, at its annual 
convention last week, took drastic action in putting its 
house in order on the question of divorce and the Scriptural 
way of securing funds for Kingdom tasks. On the latter 
subject, the catch-penny schemes so often resorted to in 
order to raise funds are referred to as “schemes and rack- 
ets”, and there can be no more card parties, dances, operat- 
ing of roulette wheels, raffling of sofa pillows or any other 
article, bazaars:or even sales of home-made pies and cakes 
to raise Church funds, with the authority of the Synod. 
Instead, the 434 congregations of the Synod were instruct- 
ed to support their Churches and missionary work through 
“free-will offerings”, which was proclaimed to be “the 
Scriptural way”. 

_An unequivocal attitude against divorce was also adopted, 
after the “evil example” of the “White House family” was 
denounced. Dr. Corbe of the American Board of Lutheran 
Missions charged there are some missionaries whose bad 
character makes them ineligible, and added: “They are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. They get into our missions. 
Any man about whom there is a question of his morals, 
honesty or faith will find the Lutheran Board of American 
Missions his unrelenting foe. Formerly we were satisfied 
to chase them out of our missions. What is the use of this 
Synod making pronouncement against divorce when there 
is a minister in the United Lutheran Church who was 
divorced and who has married the woman who caused the 
trouble? What is the use of continuing our pronouncements 
against divorce when we tolerate men in the ministry who 
will marry any divorcees that come to them with a fee in 
their hands? It is time, brethren, that the ministry cleanses 
its own house.” : 

In a time of shifting moral standards such as this, there 
is cumulative evidence that God has His faithful people in 
all communions who refuse to bow the knee to Baal. But 
in too many Churches pastors and people seemingly are 
allowed to do as they please, and it is difficult indeed to 
distinguish between the conduct and character of those 
inside and those outside. When this is true, Christ and His 
Church are misrepresented and dishonored. As for our 
denomination, we may well ask: Is our own house in order ? 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


We take pleasure in calling special attention to a letter 
in this issue signed by our pastors in Washington, D. C., as 
a part of the program of the Committee on Religious Life 
in the Nation’s Capital. Surely this movement deserves 
your co-operation. It is a matter for congratulation that 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders have united to aid 
the cause of religion and to encourage better Church at- 
tendance in our Capital City. This deserves the enthusiastic 
support of all right-minded citizens. 


We are in sympathy also with the action of the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Washington, which has requested 
this Committee to appeal to the President of the United 
States “to lead in the proposed ‘Go to Church’ Movement 
of the government employees because of the inspiration 
which his example will bring to the city and the Nation.” 
Surely the time has come when those high in authority 
should set the sort of an example which is safe for their 
fellow-citizens to follow. 

* * * 


COMMERCIALIZING THE LORD’S DAY 


One of our good friends, a Berks County pastor, is kind 
enough to write the following note, dated June 23d: “On 
this bright Sunday morning I am impelled to write because 
of the promptings of the Spirit. Since reading the edi- 
torial in the MessENGER of June 13th, entitled ‘Letting 
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Down The one thought has continually obsessed me. 
What was said in the editorial is absolutely true, but I can- 
not help feeling that the Church itself also needs chiding. 

“In your editorial, the first sentence “The process 
of paganizing Pennsylvania seems to be progressing.’ Then 
you call attention to the matter of legalizing gambling and 
other proposed laws invading the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
weakening the liquor control act, etc. I wish especially to 
emphasize the matter of the invasion of the Sabbath. Is it 
not time for the Church to speak boldly and courageously 
concerning one thing that undoubtedly is helping to break 
down the Lord’s Day? Are not many Churches undoubtedly 
guilty of helping to commercialize the Lord’s Day? It is 
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nished by the congregation and a charge is made with the 
definite purpose of making money for the Church, either 
to meet its usual obligations or for some special purpose, 
such as purchasing gowns for the choir, new equipment, 
etc. [am wondering whether the Churches that use this 
means of raising money, while hiding behind the thought 
of some religious observance, are not also helping to pagan- 
ize the theese Lord’s Day, and thus are also sharing in the 
paganization of our State. Agreeing heartily with every- 
thing that was said in the editarial I Vielion e that congrega- 
tions guilty of this thing should be reminded also of their 
violation of the Lord's Day. Very sincerely yours, D.” 
Our correspondent is doubtless right in the suggestion 


quite common, for instance, 
and 


the entire Sunday, 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Church and Business Advertising 


Radio is cutting down on “commercials” 
—those canned remarks about the super- 
lative qualities of this cigarette, that tooth- 
paste or the other gasoline. They are to 
be shorter—and decenter. 

Which suits me. I use the radio a good 
deal, and if its effect on me is any guide, 
most radio advertising talk is worse than 
wasted. It overplays its own game. 

In a way, I’m a radio parasite. I get the 
benefit of the programs, and, so far as I 
can remember, never once have I been in- 
duced to buy anything which the sponsor- 
ing advertisers have to sell. So my radio 
pleasures cost me nothing. But it’s the 
radio’s own fault. 

Even if I were in the market for this or 
that, 1 should probably steer clear of much 
of the stuff that’s advertised; because to 
be brutal, I don’t believe what is claimed 
for it, nor do I believe the advertisers 
themselves believe it. 

Not that radio advertising is the only 
sinner. The billboards shriek their exag- 
gerations at us along every highway; and, 
like the radio, they often spoil the beau- 
ties among which they are set. 

Passing by some of the current adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazincs, it 
would be pleasant to notice a rush of sense 
to the head in some Churches which ad- 
vertise. 

Many people who produce Church adver- 
tising have the queer notion that a thing 
will become true if only it is stated boldly 
enough. 

I know a “Friendly Church” which isn’t 
particularly cordial to strangers, and a 
“Seven Day Church” which is closed at 
least three days a week. 

In one of my business trips I came to 
two Churches in a great city. Both were 
in the center of the business district. One 
was open; the other was closed. 

I’m a Protestant, but I had to go into 
the Roman Catholie Church that afternoon, 
to get the few moments of quiet medita- 
tion that my heart cried out for. 

Queerly enough, that Catholic Church 
does not advertise at all, while the Pro- 
testant Church publicly calls itself “a spir- 
itual refuge for the stranger in the heart 
of the great city.” 

Of course this advertising instinct is 
widely distributed among all humans, 
which makes its control on the radio and 
the billboards and in the newspapers all 
the more difficult. 

3ut controlled it must be; and by one 
of two methods. Either the goods must be 
brought up to the level of the advertising, 
or the advertising will have to stop. 

For this is the very nature of advertis- 
ing—it can’t effectively tell the truth about 
a third-rate article. 

Entirely horest advertising in behalf of 
a mediocre Church, for instance, would re- 
pel, not attract. 

You might as well advertise the egg 
which the curate had at breakfast. 


to read of home-coming events 
various anniversaries in congregations, 
when noon and evening meals are fur- 


which occupy 
tant matter. 


“Tm afraid that egg of yours is not very 
good,” said the bishop, who was his host. 
“Oh, yes,” said the timid young cleric, 


“narts of it are excellent!” 


People Believe Their Wishes 

A professor I heard the other day said 
that this is an age of unbelief. Right at 
that point I lost interest in his lecture. 

This is the most believing age I’ve ever 
heard or read of. 

People by the millions believe in chain 
letters. They believe they have a chance 
to win a big purse in the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. They believe they can win prizes 


SWUNG TO THE VOID 


Once, suddenly, I found myself 
alone, 

Out in the void of a great city, filled 

With tremblings and the cry of 


many fears. 


Making escape out of the human 
deep, 

I climbed, heart-troubled, 
leafy hills; 

And stretching on a bank above a 
stream, 

I gazed up to the dome of the high 
boughs, 

And wondered over life and life’s 
alarms. 


to the 


And as I lay there asking for a sign, 
I saw a spider fiash his filmy ropes 


Across the dome; 
rapturous fall, 

Drop on a silver cable to the void, 

And hang serenely in the rosy beams 

Of sunset—hang all still and un- 
afraid. 


saw him, with 


And lo, a courage came upon my 
soul, 

With long, long thoughts of this ad- 
venturer, 

This see dweller in the floorless 
a ’ 

Held in the peace that folds the 
earth and stars. 


—Edwin Markham 


that the example both of congregations and of individual 
Church members should be above reproach in this impor- 


in radio and newspaper contests. They 
believe that stuff put on the outside of 
their bodies will change their internal fune- 
tions. They believe they ean pick the win- 
ners at any distant race track, when all the 
facts they have are phoney tip sheets. They 
believe that we can bring prosperity by 
doing less business at higher rates. They 
believe in charms, numerology, horoscopes, 
gipsy fortune-telling, and plain hunches. 

Why do people believe in so many things 
that can’t be true? 

There’s just one answer: they want to 
believe in ’em. The highbrows call this 
wishful thinking, but it’s nine parts’ wish- 
ing to one part thinking. 

This is a time of unbelief in some things 
which, believe them or not, are true. The 
great affirmations of religion; the great of- 
fers of God to those who will put their 
trust in Him; the great realities of unself- 
ishness, humility, tolerance, faith, and 
honor. 

And people don’t believe in these things 
because they don’t want to believe. They 
would have to change all their life-pro- 
gram, and they’re not willing. 

To me the most tragical passage in the 
whole story of Jesus is His lament over 
Jerusalem. It is the tragedy of self-chosen 
doom. 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gather- 
ed thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” 

That was a believing age, too; but it 
also believed what it wanted to believe, 
and the end of that credulity holds no 
encouragement for those who today believe 
ac cording to their desires. 


Who Support the Churches? 


We people of the pews have an idea 
that we support the Churches; and that’s 
the fact. 

But I’ve been shown a little study of the 
preachers in our town, and it has given 
me something to think about. 

These preachers have incomes which 
range from $1,200 a year to $4,000. Al 
but one are married, and only one parson- 
age home is without children, 

Well, the study shows that every preach- 
er either is a tither on principle or gives a 


tenth or more to the Church’s work with-. 


out thinking of the tithe as a method. 
The people of our Churches have incomes 
not much different from those of their 
pastors. 
If they were to give as the pastors do, 


ten families could support one minister and 


his dependents, and twenty families to the 
Church could do that and in addition pay 
to the Church’s benevolences an amount as 
large as the pastor’s salary. 


That’s one way of looking at it. nora 


another: A Church which has 300 mem- 
bers in about 100 families, pays a sale 
of $2,000, and its current expenses 


+... 
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benevolences may amount to as much more. 
The pastor’s family pays into the budget 
at least $200. The other families of the 
Church average $40 a vear apiece. 

That makes a parsonage worth to the 
budget about as much as five run-of-mine 
Church homes. 

I’m not trying to prove anything. I’m 
just reporting what this study shows: that 
preachers pay a considerable price in cold 
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cash for the privilege of preaching the 
gospel to the rest of us. 

They tithe, and are not ruined thereby. 
Which seems to answer one of the stock 
objections to tithing as a Christian habit; 
it does not put an unbearable burden on 
the poor. 

Of course, if you ask me, to the people 
who have bigger incomes the tithe can be 
an excuse for stinginess. A $10,000 income, 
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drawn by a genuine Christian, is sure to 
produce more than $1,000 for the Kingdom 
of God. 

If it didn’t, what would be the use of 
singing some of the hymns we say we love? 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


Blazing New Trails in Inter-Faith Relationships 


By Dr. SamvuftL McCrea CAVERT 


General Secretary, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


In view of the revival of old tribal ten- 
sions and animosities in various parts of 
the world today, doubtless due, in part, 


to the long continuance of the fi- 
nancial depression and, in part, to 


the growth of the spirit of nationalism, 
there is set for Americans the task of 
maintaining friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions among the various cultural groups 
that compose our citizenship. 

The American solution for such a situa- 
tion is not to be sought in ignoring or 
denying the differences and divisions that 
separate the groups that make up our pop- 
ulation. Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
have their respective points of view, and 
their distinctive convictions. Nothing is 
served. by seeking some least common mul- 
tiple of religious faith, or by attempting 
to shape all the elements among our people 
to a standard pattern. Room must be 
made for differences and the country made 
safe for them. Tensions and competitions 
are inevitable, but they can be civilized 
and can be utilized for the enrichment of 
the common life. 

The spirit of fair play in inter-group 
relations should not be difficult for a 
people as sports’ loving as Americans. It 
is only fair that each group should respect 
the right of other groups to their own 
loyalties and reverences. Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews will each make their af- 
firmations in accordance with their respect 
convictions; but where there is not agree- 
ment there can be mutual respect. It is 
natural that every man should desire to 
be judged in terms of his best, rather than 
of his worst traits, in terms of his suc- 
cesses rather than of his failures, and that 
he should be so judged is his right. This 
is true also of a group. The Jews would 
doubtless like to be judged by an Einstein, 
Protestants by an Albert Schweitzer and 
Catholics by a Cardinal Faulhaber. Every 
man, moreover, has a right to be judged 
in terms of his worth as an individual, 
regardless of his race, faith or color. Noth- 
ing has wrought more havoc in human 
relations than the fatal habit of loose gen- 
eralization, such as that “the Jews” are 
such and such, “Protestants” think so and 
so, or “Catholics” do thus and thus. 

The observance of such principles and 
respect for such rights are essential to 
good sportsmanship in human relations and 
would go far to ameliorate the strains and 
stresses that now disturb the social organ- 
ism. 


RACHEL WEEPS AGAIN 


O tell me not there is no sin! 
Why then the anguish of a mother’s 
heart? 
The mother lovingly had tucked 
her baby in 
His darling crib. Her hands had 
clasped 
In prayer his little dress, 
pressed a dainty 
Kiss upon his brow, 
slept to 
Dream unconsciously of God. 


had 


and baby 


O tell me not there is no sin! 
Why then the agony of mind and 
soul? 
The mother looks into the crib 
robbed of 


Her baby boy—gone—they have 
stolen 
Him — the jewel of her heart; 
Herod 
Back to earth had come, 
Rachel 
Weeps again. 


and 


O tell me not there is no sin— 
For Rachel there’s no comforting! 
Yes, there is a child who grew to 
be a man, 
He died upon a Cross so mothers 
can 
Their sorrow bear, 
sons the plan 
Of God: Love triumphs over sin. 


—Paul A. Kunkel 


teach other 


Competition Can be Constructive 


Of course there will be competitions be- 
tween groups, but these need not be de- 
structive or lead to hostility. They may 
be constructive and creative, in a civiliza- 
tion which is enriched by the differences 
that it includes. Each of the major groups 
within our own country has its own con- 
tribution to make to the common life. 


The heterogeneity, however, it must be 
noted, the unlikeness, that this involves is 
coherent, that is, it hangs together. And 
if groups which are in many ways unlike 


are to stick together sufficiently to form 
a society, they cannot live in isolation. 
They must determine to understand one 
another and discover ever new ways where- 
by, without surrender of the peculiar 
values of which they believe themselves 
to be the guardians, they may cooperate 
for common ends. 

It is this necessity that gives peculiar 
significance to the Williamstown Institute 
on Human Relations which the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians is to 
hold at Williams College, August 22-30, of 
this year. On this historic campus where 
the Institute of Politics was held for many 
years, there will be gathered leaders among 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants to con- 
sider thoroughly and systematically some 
of their common interests and concerns as 
citizens in American communities, and to 
plan community and educational programs 
which will result in better inter-group re- 
lations. This is the first enterprise of its 
kind to be undertaken in America and has 
rich promise. The Institute is planned, 
we are told, as an occasion of study and 
exchange of experience—not for debate or 
for securing commitments to specific pro- 
posals or recommendations. Its chief pur- 
pose is to arrive at a common understand- 
ing of the causes of difficulties in com- 
munity relations, 


Constructive Leadership 


Under the direction of Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, the Protestant, Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, the Catholic, and Mr. Roger 
W. Strauss, the Jew, co-chairmen of the 
National Conference, it is assured a wise 
and constructive leadership and that it is 
open to the public should attract those 
who are concerned for the upbuilding of 
true American ideals of mutual considera- 
tion and co-operation for high social ideals 
among the groups that compose America, 
from all parts of the country. Its pro- 
gram of lectures, round tables and reports 
of current experiments in community c¢o- 
operation will, without doubt, stimulate all 
the forces that now work for better rela- 
tions among the diverse elements that 
make up our population. 


It is in such directions as that in which 
this undertaking is pointing that lies the 
hope of escape in this country from the 
hostilities and hatreds that mar the his- 
tory that is making elsewhere in many 
parts of the world today. 


Keep the Faith and the Church Will not Lose the People 


The greatly beloved Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale, tells us, in a recent article 
in a popular magazine, some timely truths 
about the Chureh and the pulpit, but he 
gives the Churches in the Southland credit 
for maintaining the faith and holding the 
people. Can there be anything the matter, 
in the North? <A recent graduate from one 
of the usual seminaries was required to 


J. H. Srrine, D.D. 


present a paper giving his faith as to the 
being of God, the person of Christ, and 
other things one should be able to clearly 
state after having had a collegiate and 
seminary course. This one confessed him- 
self stumped and that all of his academic 
instruction and reasoning had left him 
wifhout God and he would have had none, 
except that which the humanistic or some 


other kind of studies could not evaporate 
from his soul, that of the prayer of his own 
father which was, “O God, we are Thine, 
Thou art our Father, we are Thy children.” 

It may be asked, what kind of a faith do 
the Southern Churches have that find their 
Churches filled and their people faithful, 
in a time when the papers of our own 
Churehes in the North are berating 
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Churches and ministers because of empty 
pews, slim congregations and lack of the 
real fruits of Christian living. It might 
be helpful to scan a brief statement of one 
ot the Southerners as to what they believe 
and what they preach, regardless of 
whether it is one Protestant Evangelical 
Chureh or another, the common thing in 
the Southern Churches. Here is what one 
said, in tender love, to one who had come 
from the North with the new fangled, 
squint-eyed way of defining things; to him 
this minister stated: “I hope you will not 
think too hard of us Southern ministers. 
Our faith is dearer to us than life. We 
would die rather than deny it. It is sim- 
ple and childlike faith in the word of 
God. We believe in the literal virgin birth, 
the literal resurrection of Jesus and saints 
later, the literal coming again of Jesus. 
We believe in the miracles literally as re- 
corded. We require this faith or belief in 
all our ministers. We are like Luther: 
‘Here we stand, we can do none other, God 
helping us.’ This faith is not pushed down 
our throats; we believe it and tell the 
world so. No doubt many e¢all us narrow— 
well, we are, and we believe Christianity 
is so narrow that it leaves every other 
religion out in the cold—and is no pan- 
theon. There is only one way to life and 
it is narrow.” He also states that “to con- 
sent to allowing others to minister among 
them who believe less would be going back 
on every vow we have taken.” 

Where is North and where is South? A 
Northern Church in a large city of half- 
filled Churehes, which is large, wealthy, 
and fashionable, is full to the doors even 
in the evening (many Churches have aban- 


doned the evening service) and crowds fill 
the big galleries (architects no longer plan 
galleries) even all summer. This is the 
marvel of many ministers who visit during 
vacations, The minister said in a recent 
sermon: “The Church which alters its voice 
with the changing age and speaks not to 
the eternities but to the times, and does 
not know or care whether or not Christ 
lived and died and rose again, from the 
dead, is a Church whose voice will be lost 
on the screaming hurricane of time.” This 
Church, though not having revivals, calls 
to a mourner’s bench at the close of the 
sermon and receives goodly numbers at 
every Communion. 

Dr. KE. Stanley Jones has been making 
many of us feel a desire for a larger ac- 
quaintance with the writers, studies and 
men who have given the greater zeal to 
proclaiming the truths of the faith, rather 
than to those who have been so exhaustive- 
ly defining God and the things of the faith 
that there has come to pass what is now 
common comment, Three of the greatest 
thinkers in our universities have had a 
debate on: “Is there a God?” They fail 
to agree on what God is, where He can be 
found or what value He is to mankind. 
E. Stanley Jones has the crowds—heathen 
inquirers, Christian ministers in Hurope and 
America, and readers of his books by the 
million. Dr, Jones says: “I think religion 
is going to be thrown back on what it can 
produce in experience. It must be an ex- 
perience that is willing to look at all the 
facts, and can say, ‘Thank God, they have 
taken me out of the universe to Jesus 
Christ Himself” Some of the folk have 
asked me if there were not sears on my 
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faith. Yes, some rather deep ones, for I 
have taken my faith out before the non- 
Christian world and said: ‘Break it, if it 
can be broken.’ If it could be broken, it 
would break my heart; but it must be 
broken, if it can be. For 25 years they 
have smitten upon it until there are some 
scars, but underneath those scars there are 


no doubts. It HOLDS.” 
If we are willing to admit that the 


Churches have lost the people, would we 
be willing to admit that we have lost the 
faith? Is it not possible to become so lost 
in the mechanics of the radio as to confuse 
some of the delicate adjustments and lose 
the ability to tune in on some of the sym- 
phonies ever coming to us? Is it not pos- 
sible to devote more time to intrinsie Bible 
study and the things of a living persuasive 
faith and less to the things that under- 
mine faith? Is it possible that we give 
more attention to the studies and men who 
undermine the faith than we do to those 
who uphold it and make it a preachable 
and living faith? Is there not a need to- 
day for those who, like Paul at Athens, 
can put God in all the immanent and 
transcendent attributes of His being, upon 
the altar left for the unknown God to fill, 
rather than men whose reasoning is dis- 
placing God from altars, Churches and hu- 
man hearts? Are leaders in the Churehes 
aware that at least two of the more recent 
‘vangelical denominations are growing at 
an unusual pace, and growing upon certain 
things of faith and evangelism upon which 
our greater denominations grew but have 
ceased to emphasize, in these later years 
of higher sophistication? 


Preached in Calvary Church, near Thomasville, N. C., by the Rev. Kenpati B. SHOFFNER 
= b) ~ 


Rev. 713-17, “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes” 


My beloved friends, for the first time, 
I am delivering a memorial message. 
Memorial Day does not mean a grave-yard 
affair; it may, and often does, bring tears. 
But, the true and ultimate meaning of 
Memorial is to wipe away all tears from 
our eyes. It is to remind us of old values, 
human needs, and to recreate in memory 
the finest ideals the human race has dis- 
covered and presented in life. To Amer- 
icans, its meaning derived from the Civil 
War; and means that groups and individ- 
uals go back to pay tribute to the worthy 
deeds and lives that citizens have laid 
upon the altar of sacrifice. Memorial 
never means the reviving and honoring of 
base lives and practices in the history of 
human conduct; for, according to the 
Psalmist, “the righteous shall be in eyer- 
lasting remembrance.” Memorial means, 
therefore, the recreation and the preserva- 


tion of great and immortal habits and 
spirits. 
Memorial Day is for Commemoration. 


It commemorates worship, and we come 
again to pray together. It commemorates 
the noble ideals of the human race, the 
nation, and the fathers of state and nation. 
Easily, without memorials, the hasty and 
over-active generation may forget the 
bruises of fact, the heart-breaks of bosoms, 
and the ideals for which they prayed, lived 
to preserve, and died to keep. Memorial 
Day, then, commemorates and recreates 
religious life-sentiments. It brings again 
old friends into its bosom, who have passed 
beyond; it marches to the fore to hoist 
again the Bible, the text-book and light of 
the Church, the origin and nourishment of 
the children of democracy. 

Especially here I pause to pay tribute 
to the Baptist denomination. TI praise it 
not, nor any denomination, for its form of 
baptism; but I place stars in its crown for 
its social spirit, brought to birth in its 
recent general conference, There is moved 
to tolerate no longer the injustices to hun- 
dreds and hundreds of its rural tenants 
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I rest me on the Love Divine, 

I count God’s promises are mine, 

And all the way, ’neath bright or 
gloom, 

I know the April flowers will bloom. 


The waves may wash, the winds may 
blow, 

But God is love, and sees, I know; 

And He will hold me by the hand 

Until we reach the fairer Land. 


I rest me on the Love Divine, 
And all His promises are mine, 
And in His will of love I rest 
Until I dwell among the blest. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


over the southland. There are men tilling 
the soil of landlords, getting in return but 
one-half the crop, paying further the ex- 
penses incurred to produce the crop. Do 
you understand, my friends? There are 
tenants in Georgia who cannot receive and 
spend the cash actually earned, but have 
to take a paper bill instead to the grocer 
and the merchant. These, again, are not 
allowed up street after the sun sets in the 
west. The Baptist Church moves to investi- 
gate the practice of robbing tenants and 
proceeds to correct this social evil. TI, 
therefore, bow to them, willing to go under 
the water myself, if need be, to make a 
heaven of earth. 


Secondly, Memorial Day is for Decora- 
tion. It comes to set the rose of spring 
upon the graves of loved ones, and thus 
renews old bonds of affection. So busy are 
the days of time, we hardly pause a mo- 
ment to let the lump of affection rise in 


the loaf of well-being! Memorial, then, 
releases unselfish emotions and sets life 
right. Life needs today and forever a 
channel through which to let loose its un- 
selfish emotions, ideas, and acts. Memorial 
affords that outlet. And, the memorial- 
flower furnishes the conerete symbol for 
the release of emotional power. Were 
there no flower to carry back in one’s hand, 
no inner power could e’er be set in action, 

They tell me, friends, that North Caro- 
lina is one of the few states which comes 
once a year to her burial grounds to place 
the flower of decoration on graves of loved 
ones gone to rest. Long live North Caro- 
lina and the fathers who marched here 
from Pennsylvania! 

I see the tears swell beneath your eye- 
lids, my friends, and feel the heart-throb in 
my own breast. I too, drop a tear with you. 
But God shall wipe away all tears from 
our eyes. Perhaps a loved one, a father, 
mother, sister, or brother of your hearth- 
stone, gave his last full measure of devo- 
tion to save his native land. And ’tis the 
poet who breaks forth in our bosoms, half 
in grief, half in joy: ; 


“How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hollowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
Their honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there!” 

—William Collins, 1746. 


Lastly, Memorial Day is for resolution. 
We come, we resolve anew that we will 
return in 1936 to the same ground to com-— 
memorate the hallowed dead and to decor- 
ate with roses red and white their saer 
mold. We resolve ever to inspire and pro 
mote the graduates of college and high 
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school today, for they want to grow: we 
ever love him who wants to grow to 
heights, yet unattained, of perfection. We 
rise in national pride to salute the starry 
stripes of the flag of democracy and her 
ideals. Her ideals are familiar: that reli- 
gious bigotry shall cease and tolerance to 
worship God with freedom of conscience 
prevail; that a nation like ours born of in- 
ternational blood and sympathies shall 
maintain the same co-operative spirit to 
foster international and national peace; 
that a nation based on liberty and free- 
dom for the people, scorning tyranny and 
dictatorship, shall prevail; that democracy 
and freedom shall work to perpetuate a 
co-operative society for the good of all. 
These ideals we resolve to support, and so 
do well. Americans cling forever to the 
American dream! 

But, the chief dream, the most needed 
resolution is not one of these. The chief 
ideal that you as a nation, Church, and 
individual can resolve to support is this: 
That war shall forever cease! War is not 
our goal; war is base and non-conducive to 
the highest humanity. 

Its causes? Chiefly here they are. False 
propaganda that American wars are for 
protection and defence. My friends, we 
have never fought a war of defence; all 
have been of aggression—we start before 
we are called by the opponent! Again, 
false propaganda spreads, by press, poli- 
tician, and, alas, the pulpit, that Germans, 
et cetera, are cropping off ears of children 
and mothers. These reports, we now well 
known, are concoctions of newspaper stories 
thrust upon the half-panic-stricken citizens 
to force them to arms! Shall our nation, 
or any other nation, be better off in a 
world filled with deadly gases and flying 
squadrons shooting all? What a horror! 
“War is hell,” eried the Commander Sher- 
man, 


More important, the lust for profits of 
banks in cash, causes wars. It caused the 
World War, handled by munition makers— 
by such as the Duponts and Armstrongs. 
But, but these men did not fight the bat- 
tle, lose their limbs, eyes, family, and lives 
in Flanders field! 


The cost of wars? We cannot count it. 
But here are a few illustrations. In the 
World War, 6 times the number of people 
in North Carolina were blown to death— 
6 times the population of North Carolina. 
Per hour, 9 million dollars were burned up 
in guns belching forth volleys of hatred to 
kill; 400 billion dollars was the cost of the 
World War. How many families were in 
need of that! How many hospitals, roads, 
educational buildings — how many homes 
can be builded out of 400 billion, burned 
up in battlefields! Can we wonder,—why 
should we squirm at high taxes in the land! 
You and I want them—we stand for war, 
paid for out of pain-wrenched taxes. 


In 1917, during the World War, in an 
educational college of North Carolina, 
speaking in Catawba County, a prominent 
politician told his audience that Davidson 
County, near Lexington, had a farmer who 
was then taking care of two Belgian boys 
whose ears and hands had been cut off by 
German soldiers. At a later date, one of 
our ministers wrote to this man to inquire 
about the farmer in Davidson County who 
had the boys. The slick politician replied: 
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that he had forgotten the farmer’s name. 
My friends, do you know the farmer’s 
name? Nobody does; all was not true in 
the least. Then, will you vote for that sort 
of man to rule your state? He just recent- 
ly announced his name as eandidate for 
governorship of his own dear state. 

What are the results of the World War? 
Ah, we know them. The results are the 
denied and unfulfilled promises made to the 
boys who gave their lives in fighting. 

I shall now say some severe things. But, 
before I do, I shall say parenthetically 
that there is a terrible, sentimental atti- 
tude towards critics in America just now. 
Even the minister, who presents the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to a listening group, being 


BE A MAN 
By John M. G. Darms 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Man is but an empty shell; 
And his soul, once great, now slum- 
hell: 
*’Neath the heartshocks and the 
hell; 
Tell me not, that all he cares for, 
Minstrel shows and games of 
chance, 
Things of pastime and of pleasure; 
And he’s checked the soul’s ad- 
vance. 


’Neath the sur- 


Man knows better. 
face 
Of his restless, squirming soul, 


There’s the hunger and the longing 
And the still unbroken mold 

Of the erstwhile Father’s image, 
Pattern lines, unseared by time, 

And the tracings of the Master 
Of a life that is divine. 


Touch his heartstrings, he respond- 
eth; 
Dig the soul out that’s entrenched; 
Give his mind the eagle’s vision; 
Clasp his hand for an advance. 
BE THE STRONG MAN, if you'd 
win him; 
BRING YOURSELF IN LINE 
WITH GOD; 
And your buddy in the man-world 
Will march with you, mark my 
word! 


as mild in criticism as you please, is often 
considered disloyal to the flag, or a traitor 
to his country. I repeat, my fellow-citi- 
zens, that there is a terrible spirit toward 
true eritics in America today. We are 
deifying government too much, forgetting 
that America has ever made progress and 
preserved her own under, ana only under, 
true and constructive criticism. For in- 
stance, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and ministers 
of the gospel often, were severe critics al- 
ways of the government and life of the 
people. We grow by constructive criticism. 

Well, as to the results of war, they are 
the fruits of promises not filled. In the 
fair, wealthy, oppressed country in Europe, 
around Germany, the people have voted 
themselves back under the heartless dicta- 


torship of Hitler. But, the World War 
promised them the opposite! Another fruit 
of the war is the low ebb of confidence in 
one another. Never in modern life was 
confidence in one another at such a low 
ebb. Another fruit is the spreading of 
false propaganda about nations. War 
promised to stop that and tell the truth! 
Never were Europe and America armed to 
the teeth so fully as today. But war was 
supposed to end war and save democracy. 
Never, in the history of America, was her 
democracy at such a distressingly low ebb 
as it is this very hour. 

Behold a picture. The present adminis 
tration, when it took office in Washington, 
promised that peace might prevail. But at 
this hour, two years later, she promises 
trouble in the Orient. She flings her flects 
into the quiet Pacific to show American 
power. America taught Japan modern 
warfare. Now she flaunts her in the face 
with our great fleet, insultingly implying, 
“Better not cross my path.’ Does the 
World War and her recent government 
bless us with peace in a democracy saved! 
Shall we stand with her? Or, will we 
young men take Uncle Sam by the beard 
and coax a sense of peace and justice into 
him! 

That idea leads me to close. What is 
the cure that war shall cease, the great 
resolution? You say when men repent, 
join the Church, become Christian. Yes, 
well and good. But we have enough men 
who qualify like that. What they need, 
and the only thing they need, to save us 
from war, is the resolution that they will 
never give their lives to be wasted upon 
battle-grounds. 


America can handle 5,000 peace-loving 
souls in their prisons; but she cannot take 
care of 25 or 35 thousand pacifists. The 
college men, who stand more as pacifists 
than ever before, and men in the twenties 
will furnish over 25,000. O, men, will ye 
refuse to fight! Let the war lords blow 
their bugles and howl their war cries; but 
men refuse to fight. It takes soldiers to 
run a war. Men brave enough to refuse 
can end war! 


You conservatives argue: “But does not 
the Bible support war?” The Old Testa- 
ment, half pagan and half Christian, may 
support war. But Christ and the New Tes- 
tament, never! 


Men, O countrymen, on this Memorial 
Day, peace is to be waged by you and me; 
and that is a dangerous adventure; but it 
can be done, if you stand firm. Citizens 
of common rank, ministers of the gospel of 
peace, mothers with unfailing mother-love, 
join in saying, “No,” and wars will forever 
cease. “And God shall wipe away all tears 
from our eyes.” 


“Dreams are they, but they are God’s 
dreams; 

Dreams are they all—to become man’s 
dreams. 

Can we say nay as they claim us— 

That men shall cease from their hating, 

That war shall soon be abating; 

That lords and kings shall pale, 

That pride of dominion and power shall 
fail, 

That love for humanity shall prevail! 

Dreams are they all— 

God’s dreams.” 


Encouraging Signs of a Better Day 


~ (Dr. Bader is Secretary of the Depar +) 
in close touch with the religious conditions throughout the country. 


By Dr. Jesse M. BApER 


tment of Evangelism of the Federal Council of Churches. In this capacity he ts 
He recently completed a tour 


of the nation in the interests of evangelistic work.) 


The Churches, it is being said on every 
hand, are on the eve of a religious re- 
vival. 

This despite the fact that there is com- 
plaint of the Church’s loss of spiritual pow- 
er; of the indifference of the people toward 


her services; and of the slow growth in her 
membership gains. It is not that the 
Church itself is inert. Never, perhaps, was 
there more activity. There is abundant 
energy, but it is not conquering energy 
conscious of its power, but feverish energy 


conscious of its impotence. The pulpit is 
not asleep. Never was learning more wide- 
spread and never before has the pulpit 
reached a higher average of ability and 
culture. Nevertheless, the message of the 
pulpit has largely lost its power to con- 
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vinee, and the preacher his power to con- 
vert. 

The Church has greater numbers than 
ever before; she possesses more ornate 
temples of worship than at any time in 
her long history, and her work around the 
world is highly organized. But something 
seems to be wrong. There is a feeling of 
impotence, On the part of some there 
is indifference and unconcern. 


Widespread Desire for Revival 


On the other hand, despite this sombre 
situation there is a widespread desire for 
a revival of religion. This desire grows 
out of a disillusionment and dissatisfaction 
that has come upon the nation. Men’s 
souls are hungry and in some instances 
starved. It is noted that before every 
great revival that has cleansed and blessed 
communities and nations there has been 
such a sense of need. Men do not ery out 
for the Bread of Life when they think 
they have cake to eat. It is when men 
are dissatisfied with what they have and 
are that revivals are possible. There must 
be a sense of need of God. 


It is a wholesome sign to find across 
America that men are becoming weary and 
impatient of schemes and plans for the 
economic and social salvation of the land 
which leaves God out. It is not unusual 
to hear men on railway trains, in offices 
and at their firesides say, when they are 
thinking more seriously, that the erying 
need in the nation just now, is for a 
revival of religion. Leaders of finance, 
educators, and statesmen are joining the 
preachers in this growing feeling. 


But are there already signs of a spiritual 
awakening in America? Are there indica- 
tions of a revival of religion that shall 
mark a new epoch in the history of Chris- 
tianity? There seem to be some unmistak- 


able signs on the horizon. The first is that 
men are not only seeing the need of a re- 
vival, but they are wanting one. Groups 
here and there over the nation are praying 
for a revival. This is not universal to be 
sure, but it is to be found unmistakably in 
a considerable group within the Church. It 
is not necessary to have a large group to 
start a revival of religion. A small group 
of dedicated, determined individuals has 
often become the instrument in God’s hand 
for the rekindling of a new flame of faith 
and love upon the altars of men’s hearts. 


Men’s Hearts Hungry 

Men’s hearts are hungry, and this is an- 
other sign of an approaching revival. The 
increased demand for devotional literature 
is indicative of this hunger. There is no 
question but that a larger number are 
observing some form of personal daily de- 
votions today than at any other time dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. The new 
and growing interest in Bible study is also 
indicative of the present heart hunger. 

There is a new and insistent interest 
over the entire nation on the part of large 
numbers for a recognition and an applica- 
tion of the social principles and implica- 
tions of the Christian Gospel. It might 
be described as a social awakening. This 
is but another sign of an approaching re- 
vival of religion, There has never been 
a time when so many voices have been 
lifted against war and in the interest of 
world peace, as now. Hverywhere men are 
standing up to be counted and, in some 
instances, at considerable cost. Because 
of this new ethical and moral concern 
which is manifesting itself throughout the 
nation, there is coming an unmistakable 
reaction to the liquor business. This is 
particularly true among youth. They are 
standing up to be counted not only as 
against war, but also in behalf of total 
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abstinence. Men have a new attitude to- 
day toward the question of economic jus- 
tice. The Church is alive and alert as 
never before to these great issues that con- 
cern the whole human family. There is a 
new conscience on the question of race. 
Many are giving themselves to a_ better 
understanding between the races. The 
building of a Christian Brotherhood is be- 
ing taken seriously in the light of the 
teachings of Christ. The recent movement 
in behalf of better motion pictures is an- 
other result of this increasing interest on 
the part of the American people for the 
ethical and moral to come back into the 
life of the nation. 


Better Day Ahead 


There is much to be said on the other 
side. A black picture could be painted 
quite easily, for there are sinister and 
powerful forces at work night and day. 
But after the worst has been said, it is 
still true that there are unmistakable rifts 
in the clouds. The light is breaking 
through. A better day, morally and spir- 
itually, is ahead, for there are some sure 
signs of a revival of religion in the nation. 

Revivals often start in peculiar ways and 
in unexpected places. The next revival 
may start with some preacher or group of 
preachers. It may have its genesis in the 
heart of some Jayman or group of laymen. 
It may have its beginning among youths. 
It may start in the country or it may 
begin in some, city. Nor can any- 
one foretell the methods by which the next 
revival will be carried on. In the past 
there have been singing revivals, preaching 
revivals, and praying revivals. But no 
matter what were the methods used, the 
results have always been ethical, social, and 
spiritual. The Church has been reanimat- 
ed, and men in large numbers have been 
converted to God. 
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NEW PRESIDENT FOR FRANKLIN 
AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Announcement has been made of the elec- 
tion of John Ahlum Schaeffer, A.M., Ph.D., 
Se.D., of Joplin, Mo., as President of 
Franklin and Marshall College, to succeed 
Dr. Henry Harbaugh Apple, on Aug. 1. 

Dr. Schaeffer is an eminent chemist and 
is the son of the late Rev. Dr. Nathan ©. 
and Mrs, Annie M. (Ahlum) Schaeffer. He 
was born at Kutztown, Pa., where he pre- 
pared for college, graduating from Frank- 
lin and Marshall in the class of 1904, when 
but 18 years of age. In 1908 he received 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
1929 was honored by his Alma Mater with 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 
In 1908 he joined the faculty of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, where he remain- 
ed for 3 years. In 1911, he associated him- 
self with the Eagle-Picher Lead Co. of 
Joplin, Mo., of which company he is Vice 
President and Director of Research. He 
has been the recipient of many honors in- 
cluding fellowship in the American Asgo- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the Royal Society of Arts, London, Eng- 
land, and the American Institute of Chem- 
ists. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the American 
Ceramies Society, the American Society for 
Testing Materials. He is a Mason, a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Sigma fraternity, and 
the Phi Eta graduate fraternity. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s father was one of Amer- 
ica’s most noted edueators, who, after serv- 
ing for years at the head of the Keystone 
State Normal School, beeame Superintend- 


Dr. John A. Schaeffer, President-elect of 
F. and M. 


ent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
a position he held until his death 26 years 
later. Dr. Schaeffer was one of the early 
American students to win a Ph.D. at the 
University of Goettingen in Germany, and 
was Vice President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Franklin and Marshall. 

The new President-elect of Franklin and 
Marshall has been, over his entire life, a 
member of the Reformed Church, of which 


THE REV. B. CSONTOS 


The Rev. Bela Csontos, Hungar- 
ian pastor at Lorain, Ohio, was kill- 


ed in an automobile accident on Sat- 
urday, June 29. Funeral Wednesday, 
July 3. Further account later. 


his parents and other members of the 
Schaeffer family have been active and 
conspicuous members. Three of his uncles 
were Dr. William C. Schaeffer, professor 
at Laneaster Theological Seminary, D. 
Nicholas Schaeffer, Esq., a prominent 
Reading attorney, and Charles D. Schaeffer, 
M.D., well-known physician and surgeon of 
Allentown. President Judge Paul N. 
Schaeffer of the Berks County Court and 
Dr. J. Nevin Schaeffer of the Franklin and 
Marshall College faculty, are first cousins. 
All these are alumni of Franklin and 
Marshall. 

In 1912, Dr. Schaeffer married Miss Alice 
T. MeConomy, of Lancaster, who passed 
away several years ago. He has four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 
Just too bad! Of course all dreams do 
not come true, but we only need $12.80 
more to complete our fund, and July 1 is — 


here with heat enough to wish for cooling 


breezes. We gratefully acknowledge $5 re- 
ceived from the Bethany Bible Class, Grace — 
Chureh, Washington, D. C., per Mrs. Ger- 

trude ©, Klee, See’y; $5 from Mrs. W. J 
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Stotler, and $5 from Sallie B. Hay. Total 
to date, $487.20. “Hello! Here’s Long Dist- 
ance! ‘Miss Anonymous’ sends in $2.80 for 
that Bowling Green Academy salary fund 
of yours.” Thank you, young lady! That 
leaves the round sum of $10 to be raised 
before the next issue of the “Messenger” is 
printed. Please send it to Dr. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach, 1505 Race St. Who will be on the 
honor roll? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Rev. L. C. Boeker, from New Melle, Mo., 
to Slinger, Wis. 

Rev. Albert Dettmann, from Zoar Acres, 
Wagon Mound, New Mex., to West Texas. 

Rey. M. J. Engelman, from New York, 
N. Y., to care of Mr. Lawrence Rayner, 37 
Mrnger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. J. Philip Harner, from 1532 Vir- 
ginia Ave. to 201% Park Place, Uni- 
versity, Va. 

Rey. Oskar Luthe, from Peotone, IIL, 
to R. 1, Browns, Ill. 

Rev. Royce E. Schaeffer to Littlestown, 
Pa. 

Rey. Oliver H. Sensenig, from Alexan- 
dria, Pa., to 329 6th Ave., Juniata, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Rev. H. Specht, from Gladbrook, Iowa, 
to New Melle, Mo. 

Rev. Elam G. Wiest, from 11315 Knowl- 
ton Ave. to 1223 KE. 99th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Remember the 46th Annual Pen Mar 
Reunion will be held Thursday, July 25. 

Children’s Day programs were presented 
in 3 Churches of Manchester, Md., Charge, 
Dr. John S. Hollenbach, pastor. On Whit- 
sunday they joined in observing Holy Com- 
munion, in Trinity Church, Manchester. 

Have you sent in what you think about 
“An KEditor’s Conclusion”, as requested 
in the “Messenger” of June 20? We very 
much covet your opinion, if you have any. 
Won’t you help us? 

At its recent Commencement, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, O., conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon Revs. Edgar V. 
Loucks of Greenville, O., and KE. EK. Zechiel, 
of Louisville, O. 

Rey. Dr. Thomas H. Leinbach preached 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduat- 
ing class and faculty of Albright College, 
Reading, in St. John’s Church, on the 
theme, “The Idealism of Jesus.” 

Grace Church, Wilton Junction, Iowa, 
Rev. Joseph M. Newgard, pastor, has is- 
sued a souvenir booklet and history in 
connection with the 75th anniversary of 
Grace Church and Peace Evangelical 
Chureh in Wilton Township. 


We regret to learn that our faithful 
pastor in Charlotte, N. C., the Rev. Albert 
V. Vandersmith, was compelled to submit 
to an operation in Merey Hospital, Char- 
lotte, last week. At last accounts he was 
doing as well as could be expected. 


St. Peter’s Church, Knauertown, Pa., 
Rey. E. B. Yost, pastor, observed Chil- 
dren’s Day, June 23. Children of Primary, 
Junior and Intermediate departments gave 
an excellent presentation of the pageant, 
“A Happy Home”. 

A complimentary supper was given S. 
8. teachers and officers June 14, in Trin- 
ity Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin 
Kerst, pastor. It was sponsored by Mrs. 
Harry Bair and Mrs. Harry Fowler and 
was a very enjoyable affair. S. S. attend- 
ance, June 23, was 743. 

Rey. H. 8. Nicholson writes from the 
land of flowers that he is enjoying better 
health. He expects to make a trip north 
in July and would be glad to have a chance 
to so some supply work. He can he ad- 
dressed at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Dr. E. G. Homrighausen of Indianapolis 
was recently challenged to become Dean of 
Men and Professor of Religion at Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, but after serious con- 
sideration has felt impelled to decline the 
eall and remain in Indianapolis. 

Any reader who is interested in secur- 
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ing bound copies of the “Mercersburg Re- 
view” and the “Reformed Quarterly Re- 
view,” running from 1860 to 1896, inelu- 
sive, is asked to write to Rev. Samuel J. 
Kirk, Riegelsville, Pa. 

The paper of Tuesday evening, July 30, 
at the Spiritual Conference will be pre- 
sented by Rev. Amos O. Reiter, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa. 
Dr. Reiter’s subject will be “Jesus—The 
Preacher’. The committee is pleased to 
announce this paper by one of the fore- 
most ministers in the Eastern portion of 
the Church. 


Mr. James A. Black, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Blanchard A. Black, of Meyersdale, Pa., 
who was formerly associated with the Bet- 
ter Business Service Corporation of New 
York, has been appointed business man- 
ager of the “Kvening Times” and “Sun- 
day Times” of Cumberland, Md. 

Churches of Hartville Charge, O., Dr. A. 
C. Renoll, pastor, observed Children’s Day, 
June 9. Church of the Brethren, Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches held annual Vaca- 
tion Church School June 10 to 19, with 117 
children enrolled; 28 adults served without 
remuneration as officers, teachers and as- 
sistants. The Reformed pastor was supt. 


What features of the “Messenger” are 
most enjoyed by shut-ins? Here is what 
one of them writes: “I never miss ‘The 
Thoughts of Justus Timberline.’ The ser- 
mons I enjoy very much. Home Education 
is always very good. I think the poems 
are great. Indeed, I don’t like to miss 
anything in the ‘Messenger’.” 

A resident of suburban Philadelphia who 
has long been a faithful member and offi- 
cer of our Church and who can furnish the 
best of references as a business executive, 
is desirous of a banking position, but would 
accept any position of trust at a reason- 
able salary. Had over 17 years’ experience 
as a senior officer. If you know of any 
opening, you can render a real service by 
writing to A. G., “Messenger” office. 

The annual Vacation Bible School of 
Grace Church, Philadelphia, opened this 
week with the pastor, Dr. Gutelius, as 
principal, with Misses Mabel Beidler, 
Helen Nyce, and Athalia Gutelius as teach- 
ers, and with Misses Marion Jennings and 
Thelma Seeberger as secretary and pian- 
ist, respectively. The school will extend 
over three weeks, closing July 19. 

Lic. James Wilson Moyer, son of Mrs. 
Dora and the late Elder Oscar W. Moyer, 
of Newport, Pa., has been elected to the 
pastorate of the historic Trinity Church, 
Mercersburg, Pa., to succeed Rev. Harrison 
Lerch, Jr. He is a graduate of Mercers- 
burg Academy, Franklin and Marshall ‘Col- 
lege and Lancaster Theological Seminary. 
For 2 years he has been student supply of 
the New Bloomfield Charge and has spoken 
in a number of adjacent pulpits. 


Lie. Lee D. Loos, Reading, Pa., who 
graduated this spring from the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Friedensburg 
Charge, Schuylkill Classis. ° A committee 
was appointed to plan ordination and in- 
stallation services. Election at the four 
preaching points in the charge had been 
conducted by Rev. John L. Herbster of 
First Chureh, Schuylkill Haven. 

It is estimated that fully 2,000 people 
attended 8. 8. picnie of St. Luke’s Church, 
Braddock, Pa., Rev. John A. Borger, pas- 
tor. Thus far this quarter, S. S. attend- 
ance has increased on an average of 8 mem- 
bers a Sunday over that of a year ago. 
This is a new high record for the 8. S. The 
47th anniversary of the Church was observ- 
ed June 23 with a special program. Rev. 
Frank Hiack, pastor of Bethany Church, 
Butler, Pa., gave the anniversary address. 


In St. John’s Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, pastor, Mother’s 
Day was observed and the Little Parish 
Players gave a pageant in a fine way; 
offering of the day for the Old Folks’ Home 
at Greenville was $114. Children’s Day 
was observed June 16, using service of the 
Board of Christian Education; offering for 


the Board of Orphans’ Home was $95. Stu- 
dent George H. Brinker, senior of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, is assisting the pastor 
for the summer. 

Mt. Hermon Church and Church School, 
Philadelphia, Rev. D. F. Singley, pastor, 
held their annual congregational pienie on 
June 22 at Hunting Park. There were 
games for all ages and a delicious supper 
was served free to all children up to and 
including the intermediate department. On 
June 12, the choir presented their second 
annual spring musical with Joseph Jurein- 
konis, talented 12-year-old cellist, as the 
featured soloist. Church School is holding 
Daily Vacation Bible School beginning 
July 1, to continue for 4 weeks with the 
pastor as principal. 

The two daughters of Rey. and Mrs. 
Victor H. Jones of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waynesboro, Pa., were accorded highest 
honors in their respective classes in recent 
school activities. Miss Florence Ellen was 
awarded Waynesboro College Club prize, 
given to the girl with highest average dur- 
ing her four high school years, and the 
Mary EK. Amberson prize for highest aver- 
age in French. She will enter University 
of Maryland Training School in October, 
preliminary to specialization in dietetics. 
The second daughter, Miss Helen Gladys, 
was awarded American Legion Auxiliary 
medal, in a class of 204, which is given for 
honor, scholarship, service, courage and 
leadership. She will enter Waynesboro 
High School in September. 

It is with extreme sorrow that we re- 
port the sudden death of Mrs. Andrew S. 
Cassell on Wednesday evening, June 19, 
at her home, 2249 N. Broad St. Her fu- 
neral was conducted by her pastor, Dr. 
U. C. Gutelius, on the following Friday 
afternoon and interment was made in 
beautiful Arlington Cemetery. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, one brother and one 
sister, a large circle of relatives and a 
host of loyal friends who are now mourn- 
ing the untimely departure of one who 
so quietly and so modestly served her day 
and generation so well. “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” 


Prof. William Rupp Barnhart will de- 
liver the address at the 46th Annual Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church Pen Mar Re- 
union, July 25, at Pen Mar Park. After 
receiving his education at Johns Hopkins. 
University, Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary, he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and religion at Pacifie 
University. Since 1930 he has been pro- 
fessor of religion at Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. He is also a member of the 
Executive Council of the United Student 
Christian Movement and the National 
Council of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion, and speaks at numerous intercol- 
legiate and religious conferences. The sub- 
ject of Prof. Barnhart’s address will be 
“Tdeals for a Changing Civilization.” 


The Committee on Constitution for the 
Evangelical and Reformed Chureh was in 
session for several days last week, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. On June 26th, the anni- 
versary of the merger of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Reformed 
Chureh in the United States, last year, in 
Cleveland, the Committee held a commem- 
orative service. Dr. George W. Richards, 
President of the General Synod, presided, 
and read Eph. 4:1-8. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. F. R. Schreiber. Brief remarks 
were made by Drs. Paul Grosshuesch, F. 
Frankenfeld, and George W. Richards, re- 
garding the merger meeting and the beau- 
tiful spirit that has characterized all our 
work during the past year. Dr. Paul J. 
Dundore led the Committee in prayer and 
the service was concluded with the bene- 
diction by Dr. Richards. 


The Ministers’ Choir of Potomae Synod 
made its initial appearance at meeting of 
Synod at Hood College, Frederick, June 10- 
13. The choir held its first rehearsal at 
Emanuel ‘Church, Hanover, on May 27, 
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with Mr. Leonard B. Martin, Minister of 
Music of that Church, as conductor, while 
Dr. Hollenbach was acting secretary. At 
sessions of Synod the choir sang “O Come, 
Let Us Worship,” by Dr. Harry A. Sykes, 
instructor in music at the Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, and “O Rejoice Ye 
Christians Loudly,” by Bach. The choir 
has been invited to sing at the 46th Annual 
Reunion at Pen Mar Park, July 25, at 2 
P. M. By request of the Board of Direec- 
tors of the Reunion, they will include Dr. 
Sykes’ composition in their program. 

Wedding bells rang merrily in Zion 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., Rev. Paul R, Pon- 
tius, pastor, on June 15 and 16, On Satur- 
day at 3 P. M., Miss Marjorie Peters, a 
member of Zion, and Mr. Sydney Swan of 
Philadelphia, were married. At 8 Pp. M., 
Miss Alice Ash and Mr. James Hunsicker 
of Lehighton were united in wedlock, and 
Sunday at 2 P. M., Miss Arlene Kern of 
Lehighton and Mr. Kenneth MacDonald of 
Allentown plighted their troth. The three 
brides are members of Zion. The Church 
was suitably decorated. Hach couple was 
attended and the ceremonies performed be- 
fore large groups of relatives and friends. 
Mr. Robert Seidle, organist of the Church, 
played for the weddings, and the pastor 
officiated. Mr. and Mrs. Swan will live in 
Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Hunsicker in 
Lehighton, and Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald 
in Allentown. 

Mr. Valentine Ziegler of 8. S. of St. 
Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav 
R. Poetter, pastor, entertained his class of 
young men on Saturday, June 29, at his 
summer home in Ridgewood. Mr. Ziegler 
hag been teacher of this class since 1891— 
44 years—and is still going strong. On 
June 23, the pastor baptized the 2100th 
child in the history of St. Mark’s. The 
child’s name is Lucy Georgine Fisher. Her 
father, Mr. George Stanley Fisher, was bap- 
tized by the first pastor, Rev. H. Y. Stoner, 
who is now general superintendent of the 
SS. Several members of Camp Fire Girls 
will be spending the summer at Camp 
Adahi, near Douglassville. Miss Helen I. 
Marburger is guardian. The pastor and his 
wife are spending the week of July 4 at 
their cottage, Stone Harbor, N. J. Rev. 
Mr. Poetter and Rev. Jacob N. Landis will 
exchange pulpits July 7. 

Rey. and Mrs. Sterling W. Whitener, 
missionaries to China, were guests of Rev. 
and Mrs. W. C. Lyerly of First Church, 
Greensboro, N. O., June 16-18. Rev. Mr. 
Whitener occupied the pulpit at both ser- 
vices June 16, bringing messages that were 
inspiring. Mrs. Whitener met with the NWic 
M. S. and Guild June 17. A program was 
presented followed by a social hour and 
presentation of a purse to Mrs. W hitener 
as well as a “name quilt” in honor of the 
guests’ 16th wedding anniversary. Receipts 
for 1935 to June 23, in First Church, were 
$2,560, an inerease of over 50% for the 
same period in 1934 and a result of tithing, 
Rey. G. Ermine Plott, who is a son of the 
Greensboro Church, and his wife and sons 
were present June 16 which was the 20th 
anniversary of his ordination to the Gos- 
pel ministry. He presented a brief mes- 
sage of faith in the high and holy calling 
of the ministry. Mr. Egbert N. Peeler, 
elder, S. S. teacher and member of the 
choir of First Church, has been appointed 
to a responsible position in the State De- 
partment of education in the administra- 
tion of the text book system. Mr. Peeler is 
a graduate of Heidelberg College and has 
taken advanced work in education. 

The past month has been replete with 
events affecting the past, present and fu- 
ture life of Grace Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Rev. Urban C. Gutelius, D.D., pastor. 
The annual Pentecostal Communion was 
held on June 9. It was made notable and 
impressive by a reunion of five Confirma- 
tion Classes around the chancel. After 
they had reverently partaken of the Ele- 
ments the pastor addressed them with a 
few appropriate words of congratulation 
and encouragement. On June 5, 1910, the 
present pastor preached his introductory 


sermon as “pastor-elect”. On June 13, 
1910, he was regularly installed by a com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Classis—Revs. C. 
B. Alspach, A. S. Bromer, and F. H. Fish- 
er. On June 23, 1910, he and his family 
were tendered a formal reception by the 
Consistory and members of Grace Church. 
Twenty-five years having elapsed, it was 
resolved by the Consistory that this fact 
ought to be recognized with a series of 
services and by a silver anniversary din- 
ner. The pastor arranged for the former; 
a special committee (Messrs. Sloane, Ruth, 
and Schoenly) arranged for the latter. 
This dinner was given on Monday evening, 
June 10, in the large lecture room of the 
Chureh, with an attendance that complete- 
ly filled the room. The decorations were 
in keeping with the event and were 
artistically arranged The Men’s Glee Club 
of the congregation, attired in the garb of 
waiters, not only sang most acceptably 
but also served the dinner most efficiently. 
They were denominated as “singing wait- 
ers”. The pastor and family were given 
the seats of honor at the table with mem- 
bers of the consistory and the speaker of 
the evening. During course of the meal 
the joyfulness of the occasion was height- 
ened with musie in various forms by the 
Glee Club, choir, a special mixed quartet 
and the guests present. At the conclusion 
of the dinner, Mr. Preston T. Nyce, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, stated, in 
a few well chosen words, the object and 
purpose of the occasion. He introduced 
Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, D.D., as President 
of Philadelphia Classis, who in his usual 
inimitable manner made a most felicitous 
speech, congratulating both the congre- 
gation and the pastor on the length and 
success of such a happy pastorate. He was 
followed by Mr. Milton Warner, who spoke 
in behalf of the Elders of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Wilson H. Lear then spoke as 
a representative of the Deacons and the 
congregation, concluding with presenting 
the pastor with an envelope containing 
“something that would enable him to get 
home again if he ever got lost”. The pas- 
tor and wife were the recipients of quite a 
number of magnificent bouquets and inter- 
esting books from various classes and 
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Rev. Harvey A. Fesperman 


One of the vital problems of the Church 
will be the subject of a paper by the Rev. 
Harvey A. Fesperman, who is the capa- 
ble and successful pastor of Christ’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Md. The theme is, 
“Enlisting the Youth in the Worship Ser- 
vice.’ It will be read Thursday morn- 
ing, Aug. 1. 
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departments of the Chureh School and 
from various auxiliaries of the congrega- 
tion. To all these evidences and expres- 
sions of esteem and kindness the pastor 
and wife made an honest attempt to re- 
spond properly and adequately but found 
themselves at a loss for words. It was a 
case of being “too full for utterance”. 
Their “eloquence” consisted in what was 
not said rather than in what was said. Re- 
marks were made by a number of former 
members who returned for the dinner and 
who are now rendering such fine service 
in other congregations in Philadelphia 
Classis. The benediction by Dr. Leinbach 
and a reception by the pastor and wife 
at the doors, as the guests departed, 
brought a very happy and successful af- 
fair to a fitting conclusion. Its influence 
for good will doubtless be felt for many 
years to come in the life and work of 
the congregation, 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Catawba Conference 


Chairman of the conference meeting at 
Salisbury, N. C., July 7 to 12, is Rev. John 
C. Peeler, of Salisbury. Other conference 
leaders include: Bible Hour, Rev. David 
Dunn, Harrisburg, Pa.; Adult Home Mis- 
sions, Rev. H. A. Fesperman, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Young People’s Home Missions and 
Woman’s Missionary Society Methods, 
Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Philadelphia; Junior 
Methods, Miss Elizabeth Wagoner, Con- 
cord, N. C.; Girls’ Guild Methods, Miss 
Klizabeth Leonard, Lexington, N. C.; Re- 
ligious Education in the Family and 
Leadership Training, Rev. William OC. 
Lyerly, Greensboro, N. C.; Adult Foreign 
Missions, Dr. A. K. Faust, Salisbury; 
Young People’s Foreign Missions, Rev. H. 
D. Althouse, Hickory, N. C.; Minister’s 
Conference, Dr. J. C. Leonard, Lexington, 
N. C.; Book Room Custodian, Mrs. Lee 
Peeler, Kannapolis, N. C.; Music, Rev. 
George T. Fretz, Salisbury; Pianist, Mrs. 
Herbert W. Coble, Burlington, N. C. Mr. 
John T. Fesperman of the Kannapolis Y. 
M. C. A. will be in charge of recreation. 
The Southern Churches will be well repaid 
for taking full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Catawba Confer- 
ence for missionary instruction and leader- 
ship training. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Among the outstanding speakers at the 
Triennial Convention of the W. M. S. G. 8S. 
in Greensburg, in May, 1935, was.the Rev. 
Edward Bleakney of Pittsburgh, a mem- 
ber of various committees of International 
Matters of the Federal Council of Churches. 
His talk on “Forces that make for Good- 
Will” gave us a decidedly Christian view 
of International Relations with the great 
Peace Movement. He stressed the fact 
that as followers of Christ we cannot be- 
lieve in war and we should all become 
active apostles of Unity and Good-will. We 
need to help establish unity at home and 
develop the international mind which in- 
cludes Good-will to all nations. All the 
music throughout this Convention was of 
the very highest order. Very much enjoy- 
ed and appreciated were the splendid eon- 
tributions of the First Church and Second 
Church Choirs of Greensburg as well as the 
unusually fine Greensburg Choral Society’s 
Musical numbers. Long will be remember- 
ed the harmonious music of the Girls’ Dou- 
ble Sextette, the Cecilian Quartette, the 
Trojan Male Quartette, the Children’s Choir 
and the Solo Contributions. Deeply ap- 
preciated too was the devotional type of 
musie played at various times by the First 
Chureh organist, Miss Katherine Beek, — 
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which added so much to the worshipful at- 
mosphere of the services. 

The Convention closed Saturday after- 
noon, May 25, after a very inspiring Guild 
luncheon presided over by Miss Ruth Hein- 
miller, Sec. of Girls’ Guilds and Mission 
Bands. Luncheon speakers were Mrs. F. 
W. Leich, Rev. Ben Stucki and Prof. 
Charles LeGalley all of whom brought in- 
teresting messages to the girls. The pro- 
gram closed with a Dedicatory service led 
by Miss Carrie Kerschner, Executive Sec. 
of the W. M.S. G.S. 

The W. M. S. of Ursinus Classis held its 
7th Annual meeting in Zion’s congregation, 
Marengo, Ia., Charge, May 24, with Mrs. 
Louis Lehman presiding. The morning de- 
yotionals were in charge of Miss Verena 
Lehman. In the afternoon, services were 
conducted by Melbourne delegates. One 
new member-at-large was reported from 
Schalter. A very interesting address on 
our Foreign and Home Mission work was 
given by Dr. Bolliger. 4 Reading Course 
Diplomas were awarded. 

During the sessions of Potomac Synod- 
ical W. M. S., held at Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md., June 10-12, a forceful address 
was given by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
See. of the Dept. of International Justice 
and Good-Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America, on “World Peace.” 
The speaker presented a gloomy picture 
of international affairs at the present time, 
but added that it is not too late to save 
the world from “collective damnation” be- 
cause a great amount of public sentiment 
is growing against international conflict. 
The speaker quoted the enormous expen- 
diture for armaments on land, sea and air 
compared with the small expenditure made 
for missionary work. “The world,” he said, 
“cannot be Christianized on this basis.” In 
closing the speaker made a forceful ap- 
peal for loyalty and patriotism for the 
teaching of the Church and good fellow- 
ship the world over. 

Missionaries’ wives help out. During re- 
cent years, due to a shortage of teachers 
in Miyagi and North Japan College, the 
wives of five of our missionaries have been 
very generous in giving their time without 
remuneration as temporary teachers in the 
schools; in Miyagi College, Mrs. Ankeney 
and Mrs. Nicodemus are teaching English, 
Mrs. Seiple and Mrs. Helen Weed Gerhard 
are teaching Music; in North Japan Col- 
lege, Mrs. Zaugg has been teaching English 
for over three years. This help is very 
much appreciated. 
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The W. M. S. of St. Paul’s Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., held its meeting in the Church 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 29. A Me- 
morial Program was enjoyed which includ- 
ed musical numbers and readings. A Stew- 
ardship topic in the Mission Study work 
was presented by Mrs. H. R. Bassler. A 
report of the Ward Hartman promotion 
campaign showed a comfortable sum in the 
treasury. Rev. Dr. Alspach, the pastor, 
gave an informational talk on the “Appor- 
tionment.” The Society decided to attend 
in a body the Summer Missionary Confer- 
ence to be held at Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa., on July 24. The Society enjoyed 
a box luncheon remaining for the Wednes- 
day evening Church service. ; 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The picnic season is here again and al- 
ready a number of them are booked to be 
held at the Home. During the past years 
Bible classes, Aid societies and other or- 
ganizations have held their picnics here. 
One large Bible Class is holding its third 
consecutive pienie here in July. 

The Home grounds are constantly be- 
coming more beautiful and attractive. 
Year by year shade trees are becoming 
larger and yield more shade, making the 
place more desirable for that purpose. 

Then the buildings and the work that is 
being done, in which the people of the 
Church share by their gifts, afford the pic- 
nickers an opportunity to get into very 
close touch with this work of the Church. 

The Home has twenty-five folding tables 
seating eight at each with a large beach 
umbrella in Church colors for each. They 
have been used by the picnickers. In some 
instances the picnickers have been bring- 
ing enough lunch so that the Home 
guests could share with them. Needless to 
say the guests have gotten much enjoyment 
out of those picnics, more of them would 
undoubtedly be profitable to the Home as 
well as to the visitors. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 


Rev. H. E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The need for new song books was met by 
a friend from Ashland, who paid for them 
as a memorial to his wife. 

Our Band played at the picnic of Wind- 
sor ‘Castle Church, near Hamburg, on Sat- 
urday evening, June 22. 


Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Richland, preach- 
ed an interesting sermon to our children on 
Sunday, June 23. 

Full preparations have been made for 
the celebration of the Fourth of July. A 
program of sports starts at 10 A. M., with 
water sports, picnic lunch, fireworks, ete. 
The children all enjoy the program. Last 
year permission was given to several par- 
ents to have their children that day, and 
the children came to the office and in- 
quired, “Must we go? We should prefer 
to stay at Bethany.” This year we have 
suggested to all such inquirers that they 
ask for the children at a later date, so our 
family can be kept together and the chil- 


‘dren can thus visit their relatives with a 


more willing attitude. 


ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ HOME 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


C. L. Noss, Supt. 


Anniversary Day, June 19, 1935 


Wednesday, June 19, was “Anniversary 
Day” at St. Paul’s. Rain and threatening 
weather until noon kept the crowd from a 
great distance away. The afternoon was 
beautiful and a large crowd had assembled. 
Hixercises by the children were held in the 
open air pavilion in the grove, consisting 
of songs, a demonstration of “A Healthy 
Child Makes a Good Pupil” by a selected 
group, also “Beauty in Poetry” by the 9th 
grade. Rev. O. D. Hempleman of St. Paul’s 
Church of the Evangelical Group brought 
greetings, while Dr. F. H. Wilkins of St. 
Peter’s Evangelical Church of Pittsburgh 
gave a very fine address suitable to the 
anniversary. 

The children sang their “Woodland 
Song,” the notable song of the Home. 
Superintendent Noss presented diplomas to 
7 graduates of the Junior High School as 
follows: Betty Edenbo, Helen Campbell, 
Sarah Hammill, Gladys Good, Margaret 
Williamson, Floyd MecClimans and Ogden 
McClimans. Before the benediction was 
given by Superintendent Emeritus Keifer, 
a call was made that all former children of 
St. Paul’s should come to the platform. A 
large group responded. Notable among 
them, Archie, Edna and Erma Knox, who 
came all the way from their Kansas home 
to be present. The Knox children were 
first at Butler and came with the Home 
to Greenville and have been out of the 
Home for over twenty years. They have 


a great fondness for good St. Paul’s Home. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTUTIONAL ETHICS 


The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
raised many questions which have not, as 
yet, been answered. The problems which 
that body discussed were both institution- 
ally administrative and deeply ethical and 
they are of concern, not only to Foreign 
Missions Boards, but equally to the Chris- 
tian Church as a whole. Prof. Daniel J. 
Fleming of Union Seminary has just writ- 
ten a volume whose significance is dearly 
indicated by its title: Ethical Issues Con- 
fronting World Christians and it is appro- 
priately issued by the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Indeed, I have been look- 
ing for some such study from that source. 


This timely volume is almost encyclo- 
pedic in its knowledge, and reveals the 
gravity of the questions it raises. So far 
as advice is given it is characterized by 
both modesty and wisdom. The author’s 
answers are seldom categorical, for he ree- 
ognizes the necessity for amplitude of 


thinking and for clear perspective in ap- 
plying fundamental principles to concrete 
cases, in this day of social revolution. 
Nevertheless, as Prof. Fleming tells us, all 
‘lack of alertness or insight, any failure 
to sense the social implications of one’s 
religious teaching or faith diminishes the 
sense of reality in any note sounded for 
that faith.” We are called to deal with 
issues which are economic, national, racial 
and cultural as well as with those of indi- 
vidual religious life: “the total life and 
relationships of the various carriers of 
Christianity are under scrutiny.” Our new 
objectives call for the deepest study of 
ethical principles, as they reveal to us 
“how dynamic a force Christianity is.” 
Dr. Fleming begins with “Issues in 
Soliciting, Receiving and Investing Funds.” 
“The Church in the west has become in- 
extricably entangled with modern business 
and industry,” as “religion and profit have 
grown up together.” Profound questions 
arise, especially when we are without au- 


thoritative information about any given 
industry. Hlow far are we under obligation 
to investigate; to consider the product of 
the industry (e. g., munitions); or the in- 
dustrial environment? We must at least 
“make some attempt to lead rather than 
merely to follow, after others have fought 
the battle for better industrial conditions.” 
While we must accept the obligation “to 
share on a planetary scale,’ our giving 
must be responsible; “adequate investiga- 
tion should precede expenditure.” These 
and similar problems, such as the point of 
control in Foreign Mission distribution, the 
avoidance of “pauperization of recipients,” 
insistence on self-help, relations with in- 
digenous groups, co-operation with other 
agencies, require that “periodically a re- 
study should be made” of our foreign 
investments. 

We have pronouncements of the Federal 
Council. the Universal Christian Council 
and the International Missionary Council, 
on economie reconstruction, enunciating 
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Christian principles and goals. To these further: “if a Christian takes the position 
Prof. Fleming not only urges, but himself that he will not fight for his country,” shall 
gives, “searching study and analysis.” At he “also refuse the protection of that gov- 
times he reveals his own sense of propor- ernment for his life and property?” What 
tion and perspective, as when he tells us a searching question this is! But we must 


we must repudiate such slogans as “beat 
the communists to it,’ as motives. These 
problems the Church as a whole must solve, 
although I am not sure that Dr. Fleming 
is altogether right in his judgment that 
the Foreign Mission agencies “can scarcely 
go further than the Church itself.” There 
is a real sense in which the Church at home 


has been led, for example in Christian 
unity, by both Foreign Mission policy 
and action. The ethical aspects of relations 
between Church and State are momentous. 
Shall Christian Missions accept or reject 


indemnities? Our author, with keen an- 
alysis, reveals seven ethical issues on this 
question, which like many others, does not 
yield themselves to a simple yes or no 
answer, 


The complexity of the issues which this 
volume brings out is illustrated in the 
ethical problem involved in differences in 
standards of living (perhaps as much a 
home problem as a foreign one). “Love 
which expresses itself in philanthropy 
without revealing itself in sacrifice finds 
difficulty in being either creative or re- 
demptive” (and one might add—“for the 
philanthropist himself”). The realistic 
character of this study is brought out in 
the oath required for obtaining a passport, 
on which evidently our U. 8. government 
is very liberal in its consideration of the 
individual conscience. But we are led still 


go still deeper: “What shall he do when 
conditions in his adopted country sorely 
conflict with his conception of the pro- 
gressive realization of an ideal social and 
political order?” To this there are four 
alternative answers, any one of which 
would go some distance in the satisfaction 
of conscience. Christianity has a respon- 
sibility in the world’s population problem, 
on which Christian communities abroad 
must not be left without collective guid- 
ance. The facing of racial issues is “an 
inescapable challenge,’ both at home and 
abroad and added to this are the “conflicts 
in ethical cultures” to which the mission- 
ary is subject. 


Finally are the more personal religious 
issues, again often bringing us into the 
relation between Church and State; the 
attainment of religious liberty, on which 
Prof. Fleming gives a clarifying analysis 
of principles, illustrated by striking con- 
crete examples. While he modestly urges 
a “ve-study” he carries us some distance 
in its accomplishment. Above all, our pro- 
cedures must be “consistent with high pur- 
pose” especially in proselytizing. Dual 
statements of aims, one for announce- 
ments and a different one for practice; cir- 
cumvention of the law, sometimes prac- 
ticed, may not mean intentional deliberate 
duplicity, “but they do signify that evan- 
gelistie or reforming zeal needs the check 
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of Christian ethics.” (The reviewer dis- 
covered some need of this recently in Mex- 
ico). Throughout the book sophistry is 
thus heavily dealt with. 

These issues are so profound that, on 
occasions, the missionary (I would add at 
home as well as abroad) may need to take 
“a lone position”; “divergence from pre- 
vailing positions may become too extreme, 
so that to remain silent would set up an 
inner conflict, or to express oneself would 
embarrass and cripple the work. In that 
case one might have to resign. But all can 
be cultivating ethical sensitivity and can 
face the fact that the time may come when 
individuals must stand out and say what 
they believe with reference to methods, 
policies, standards, social justice or the- 
ology.” In this closing sentence Prof. Flem- 
ing has delicately revealed the deep need 
of just the book he has given us, which 
will bear reading by every pastor or mis- 
sionary of the Christian Church. 

The searching principles in this study 
are accompanied by a wealth of conerete 
illustrations which is both perplexing and 
clarifying. We are led deeper and deeper, 
through the constructive, connective con- 
tinuity of the discussion, which we are 
told is “only a glimpse” of the ethical 
problems which ‘Christianity not only faces, 
but which it has itself raised. The latter 
is the hopeful thing. As a study in ethical 
philosophy and as a manual and a case 
book this courageous volume is a elassie, 
well worthy of both its eminent author and 
of the Christian body which sponsors if. 


—Charles S. Macfarland. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE 
WORLD 


Text, Leviticus 25:10, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” 

Today is the 159th Anniversary of the 
birthday of our nation. The words of our 
text are inscribed upon the Liberty Bell, 
which is being kept in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

These words may also be properly ap- 
plied to the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. Preparations are already on foot 
for the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of this statue 
which will be observed next year. 

This statue is standing on Bedloe’s Is- 
land.in the harbor of New York, and was 
the gift of France to the United States as 
a token of the friendly relations which 
have existed between these two nations 
since the days of the friendship of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

It is often refererd to as “Bartholdi’s 
Statue,” because it was designed and 
erected by Ferderic <A. Bartholdi, a 
French sculptor, who spent twenty years 
and a small fortune upon its production. 
Bartholdi also made the “Lion of Belfort,” 
a colossal figure 78 feet long and 52 feet 
high, which stands in front of the castle 
of Belfort. 

The Statue_of Liberty is of colossal size, 


being 151 feet and five inches in height. 


from its base to the top of the torch held 
in the uplifted hand of the female figure. 
Holding her bronze torch 300 feet in the 


air, the statue dominates the entire harbor, 
greeting traveller and immigrant alike. 
For this reason it is often refererd to as 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” The 
head of the statue is so large that forty 
persons can stand in it comfortably, after 
climbing the 350 steps which lead to it. 

The Statue of Liberty may be called the 
true emblem of our country. As such it 
stands for a number of qualities for which 
our country has always stood. The first of 
these is peace. Without peace it is impos- 
sible to make the progress and to enjoy 
the blessings which we crave. The statue 
was presented to our country as a token 
of the peace and friendship which had then 
existed between the two nations for more 
than a century and which a century and 
a half finds still unbroken. These two 
great republics ought to take the lead in 
bringing about worldwide peace and the 
end of all warfare. 

The statue also stands for liberty, which 
it has enjoyed for more than a century 
and a half. At first the idea of a repub- 
lic, or a democratic form of government, 
was ridiculed by the monarchies of Europe, 
and all kinds of predictions of its failure 
were made. The stability and permanence 
of our government, having endured the 
test of time, have become an ideal toward 
which other nations fain would strive. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
liberty does not mean to do as you please, 
but to please to do as God wants you to 
do. If our nation will strive to do what 
God wants us to do we shall go on growing 
stronger and stronger in our liberty. 

The statue is also the emblem of pros- 
perity. Our country grew to be the richest 
and most prosperous nation in the world. 
As an aftermath of the world war, which 
was contrary to the principles for which 
this statue stands, we have fallen into the 
worst period of depression our country has 


ever experienced. In the midst of infinite 
resources and immense wealth most of our 
people are suffering the pangs of poverty. 
Faith in God and confidence in one another 
are the only forces that can bring us back 
to a normal state of progress and pros- 
perity. 

The statue is a sign of progress. The 
progress which our country made from the 
time the Pilgrim fathers landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock to the present time, a period 
of over three hundred years, has been 
greater, perhaps, than that of any other 
country, ancient or modern, in the same 
length of time, and the progress of the 
past hundred years has been greater than 
that of the two centuries preceding it. 

The statue is the symbol of safety. Far 
out upon the sea shine the beams of that 
lamp of liberty and direct the vessels to a 
haven of safety. It points out to the ships 
the paths of the sea so that they may 
avoid all rocks and shoals. May it also 
shine upon the other nations of the world 
and show them that the way of safety is 
the way of truth and love and brotherhood. 

The statue is the emblem of culture. 
There is the light of knowledge, of the 
beautiful and fine arts, of culture and no- 
ble refinement. “Liberty Enlightening the 
World” means more than the furnishing 
of material light. 


the people nearer to God. ; 

To say it all in one word, the statue is 
the emblem of Christianity. Christianity 
means all that I have mentioned—peace, | 


liberty, prosperity, progress, safety, culture 


—and more too. This means that if we 
want to occupy the foremost place among 
the nations of the world and bring a bless-_ 
ing to them, we must be a Christian nation. 
If we want to be all that the Statue of 
Liberty stands for, we must put the Spi 
of Christ into the heart of every boy 
. - = 


It has reference also to  ——_ 
the mental and spiritual light which lifts 
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girl, and of every man and woman in our 
country. 

_ Some years ago I wrote a hymn about the 
Statue of Liberty, which may be sung to 
the tune “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


In the harbor of our country stands a 
statue large and fair, 
Which the friendship of two nations long 
ago erected there, 
That the world might learn the lesson 
which its torch is meant to bear: 
How Christ makes all men free. 


Chorus 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Our Christ makes all men free. 


At the gateway of the nation that’s the 
marvel of the world, 
’Gainst this emblem of true freedom ocean’s 
waves in vain are hurled 
As in blazing light its motto to the nations 
is unfurled: 
That Christ makes all men free. 


It has been a lamp of safety to the ships 
upon the sea, 
And it signifies the blessings God would 
give humanity; 
It will ever be the guardian of world-wide 
democracy, 
For Christ makes all men free. 


As a harbinger of peaceful progress it has 
ever stood; 
And, though war has cast a shadow o’er 
a world onee drenched with blood, 
It points forward to the day of universal 
brotherhood, 
When Christ makes all men free. 


Christianity’s the culture which the world 
shall ever need! 
Tis the statue’s stilent message that men 
everywhere should heed: 
Whom the Christ shall crown with freedom, 
they shall e’er be free indeed; 
Yes, Christ makes all men free. 


“My bill for improving your hearing 
comes to $25,” said the ear specialist. 

“Did you speak, doctor?” asked the 
patient, cupping his hand to his ear. 

“Perhaps I’d better make it $10,” said 
the doctor. 

“That’s better, doctor,” said the patient 
quickly. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


HAS YOUR CHILD A YARD IN WHICH 
TO PLAY? 


Ruth Peck McLeod 


“George has a playroom full of toys, 
but he would rather dig holes in the back 
yard than to play with them,” said his 
mother to me in a discouraged tone. 

“But, haven’t you a sand pile for him?” 
I asked. 

“No, a sand pile makes the yard look 
so untidy,” replied my friend. 

“We have a sand pile in our yard, and 
at the very back I allow digging, bridge 
construction and the making of dams,” I 
answered. 

A child should have a place out-of-doors 
where he can dig or build to his heart’s 
content. To some, a tent seems unsightly, 
but we managed to put ours under a love- 
ly big tree just across a little gully at the 
back of the lot. Son and the neighboring 
children had fun putting a bridge across 
the ditch. The tent is a homemade one, 
and there were many lessons learned in 
making and putting it up. It brought up 
all kinds of questions. The other day, dur- 
ing a light rain, I let my son and one of 
his playmates stay in the tent which is 
waterproof, and wasn’t it fun! 
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FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 

—Merchants concede but cannot 
explain why coffee sells best in 
round and tea in square contain- 
ers. 

—Eegg grading in Canada is manda- 
tory and consumption is 360 eggs 
per person per year as contrasted 
to 252 eggs per person in the 
United States where egg grading 
is elective. 

—Riders in a recent six-day bicycle 
race each drank daily an average 
of 4 to 6 quarts of milk during the 

race. 

—The gooseberry bears well for an 
average of about 20 years. 

These “food facts” are compiled by 

the Division of Consumers Informa- 

tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


Our yard is usually so full of children 
that often I am asked, “low do you write 
with so many children about?” I reply, 
“They never bother me.” 

Mothers know a greater “peace of 
mind” after they have provided a place 
out-of-doors for the children to play. A 
birdbath and a stone bench help make our 
playground attractive. A hammock, too, 
adds to the comfort. Stout shovels and a 
little wheelbarrow are to be found in the 
basement where the children replace them 
when the fun is over. 

With very young children, unless one 
has time to work out the problem happily, 
it is better not to have flowers within 
reach that are not to be touched. We 
should not hamper the child’s freedom 
with “Oh, don’t run on my flower bed!” 
“Don’t touch the sweet peas!” It is bet- 
ter to have the back yard a little less 
beautiful and have the baby play in com- 
fort and safety—and to have “blooms of 
health” instead of flowers, when they in- 
terfere with each other. 

Children are apt to be restless, seem- 
ingly cross, if we confine them in too 
small a space. I remember visiting the 
mother of a 3-year-old in an upstairs apart- 
ment, This little tot felt the need of ex- 
ercise. She jumped on the springs of a 
new couch and was reprimanded; she 
pushed a rocker into a lamp and was 
spanked. She had no place to run and 
play, no freedom. Her mother said that 
she feared her child must be ill, because 
for the past year—ever since she had 
moved to the apartment—she could do 
nothing with her. This child had formerly 
enjoyed the luxury of living in a country 
home. 

Parents often say, “We shall locate 
here 6nly temporarily, and so let us live 
in an apartment; indoor life for a year 
or two won’t hurt the children.” Can 
they afford to take that risk? Personally, 
I never intend to let my child live any- 
where but in a suburban place or where 
there is a big yard. 

It isn’t true to say, “My children ea-e 
getting older now, they don’t need to be 
out-of-doors so much.” We never get old 
enough to dispense with the healthful 
benefits to be derived from the out-of- 
doors. There is never an age when we 
are not dependent on these blessings. And 
to refute the contention that the older 
child does not need a place to play, I 
might add that the adolescent period is 
one of the most critical in the child’s life. 
He needs a great deal of exercise in the 
sunshine, and all the fresh air he can get. 


Much of a child’s summer vacation 
should be spent in the open. But don’t 
let the parent think, “IT’ll send my child 
to camp in the summer, then he will be 
well all winter in the apartment.” Why 
make him leave home to find a comfort- 
able place to play? And why depend upon 
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a few weeks of sunshine in the summer 


to last him throughout the year? No, 
whenever it is possible, children should 


have their own yard for twelve months 
in the year, where they may work and 
play and invite their friends. 

If this really isn’t possible, parents 
should use every substitute available 
parks, public playgrounds and as many 
days in the country as they can make 
arrangemetns for. The children will ap- 
preeiate these out-of-door pleasures, and if 
the expeditions are wisely directed, each 
will prove of value in many ways. They 
may, in the aggregate, often approach, 
though they will seldom equal, a good yard 
in which to play. 


“The kindergarten provides the oppor- 
tunity every parent wishes for his child— 
a place for happy growth where he may 
engage in intelligent play and enlarge 
his fields of interest.’—Samuel P. Duke, 
President, The State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Any graduate of a properly accredited 
kindergarten training school who wishes 
to open a kindergarten may secure free 
publicity material from the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 


“Do you know Lineoln’s 


address?” 
“No, I didwt know he lived there.” 


—Selected. 


Gettysburg 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Edward S. LaMar 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF JULY 8-14 


Memory Verse: A woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised. Proverbs 
31:30. 

Memory Hymn: “Abide with Me; Fast 
Falls the Eventide” (No. 25). 

Theme: Naomi (A Woman of Faith and 
Courage). 


Monday: Naomi and Ruth 
Ruth 1:14-22 

The name “Naomi” means “pleasant” 
and that of “Ruth” means “friendship.” 
These two women loved each other tender- 
ly. Love cannot be defined but it can be 
revealed. It commands the whole being. 
It lifts, ennobles, unites, rejoices and saves. 
There is no such thing as physical love. 
No, this all-embracing reality is distinctly 
spiritual. Friendship, to be real, must be 
rooted in the affections. Read the above 
memory verse and feel the devotion that 
transcended racial, religious and “national- 
istic” differences. It emphasizes the fact 
that nothing can separate us from the 
love of God or one another if we are one 
with God and Christ. Naomi and Ruth 
gave the best of themselves to each other. 
They who give their best get the best in 
return and are the best. The Christian 
religion exalts merit above accidents or 
origins. Love does not necessarily remove 
differences of nature or culture—it subordi- 
nates them. Domestic peace does not re- 
quire submergence of individuality but a 
blending of soul. Are our homes benedic- 
tions in the neighborhood? 

Prayer: “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.” Amen. 


Tuesday: Naomi’s Faith Rewarded 
Ruth 4:13-17 


It was natural for Naomi to think that 
Ruth would be more contented with her 
own people than with others of different 
up-bringing. When Ruth showed her sin- 
cerity in pleading to be permitted to iden- 
tify herself completely with Naomi, her 
interests, people, religion and life, there 
were no further remonstranees. These 
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Faith is 
Integrity is a binding 
Both are their own respective vin- 


women never failed each other. 
a creative power. 
power. 


dications. Ruth conducted herself in 
womanly fashion. Her work was done con- 
scientiously — no detail being omitted. 
Womaunliness is charming to behold and it 
is never out of date. The investment of 
good character pays large dividends with- 
out fail. Boaz observed Ruth as she ap- 
plied herself to duty. He was with her 
when off duty. He saw her in her com- 


mingling with the people. He sensed 
her work. She became his own and 
through this union of love became one of 
the ancestral line of Jesus. I have no 
doubt that Naomi is rejoicing in heaven. 
Reward enough indeed, 

Prayer: Oh, Lord, we ask but to be 
Thine. Amen. 


Wednesday: A Mother’s Faith 
Exodus 2:1-10 

A mother’s love is beyond our power to 
fathom; it is eternal in quality. The Mas- 
ter alone and only transcends her in this. 
Jochebed knew her baby was in imminent 
peril of his life. She uses the resources 
of love and contrives to save him. KEvyi- 
dently she thought a woman’s yearning 
would, in some way, impress itself upon 
the better nature of others and create a 
“suffering with”—sympathy. It is not hard 
to believe that Moses’ little body was hid- 
den with the prayer that the madness of 
the soldiery would be spent ere it was 
found. We like to think her prayer was 
answered. Faith and love are always re- 
storative. Jochebed breathed her religion 
into her son and led him in the way of 
loyalty to God. Moses never failed her. 
That he became the most outstanding fig- 
ure of antiquity is not questioned. Even 
the hard heart of the confirmed criminal 
softens when mother’s name is mentioned. 
We may lose faith in others but not in 
her who gave her life that we might live. 
Her presence is adored and we stand with 
uncovered heads reverently before her 
tomb. 

Prayer: Most merciful Father, may we 
ever remember the first altar Thou didst 
bless—mother’s knee. Amen. 


Thursday: A Mother’s Faith Rewarded 
2 Kings 4:25-37 

Here we have evidence of the power of 
faith—the kind that “brings back from” 
and “ushers into.” The son of the Shu- 
nammite woman was brought back from 
death and restored to life by the grace of 
God. A miracle, a secret never to be 
found out. Life itself is a miracle. All 
nature and the human being are miracles. 
Mother is a miracle. We love her not be- 
cause of analysis but because we love her. 
A clean heart before God and men is a 
most extraordinary thing and a real one. 
To be rid of sinful promptings is to be 
set free to establish an Al mercantile and 
character credit that will lift us to the 
pinnacle of the temple of confidence. To 
be free from self-condemnation is to ex- 
perience a peace of soul that baffles us 
altogether to explain. We know without 
knowing how we know. Such restoration 
from death to life is of more concern to 
me than any kind of physical cure. Christ 
is our All in All. Praise be to His name. 

Prayer: Oh, Lord, may we simply live 
through faith in Thee and learn of the 
deeper realities of life. Amen. 


Friday: A Woman of Great Faith 
Matthew 15:21-28 

Again, a striking example of faith. The 
‘(Canaanitish woman was persistent but not 
obtrusive. Jesus seemingly rebuffed her. 
I wonder why? Maybe He meant to say 
“the desires of the heart are not realized 
through the asking but through the yearn- 
ing.” Yearning is the deep, longing quest 
of the soul. The “crumbs” that fell from 
the table are symbols of growing grace. A 
“crumb” from Jesus is worth more than 
volumes of philosophy. Many a son or 
daughter has been rescued from the life of 
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THE FORGOTTEN DAY 


What day has passed? So few recall 
That it was ever here at all; 

We saw it come, we let it go 
Without a sign of outward show. 


We think of all important days 

And show our love in many ways; 
But none of them we treat so bad 
As the day on which we honor Dad. 


On “Mother’s Day” we send a gift 

That weighs so much we searce can lift: 
The Chureh at large heralds her name, 
But poor old Dad’s not up on fame. 


He toils so hard from morn to night 

That luxury may grect our sight; 

Ile is so tired when day has closed 

Ile totters home to seek repose. 

Tis hair grows gray, his beard grows 
white, 

He can not even sleep at night; 

He meets our bills when they are due 

Alas, our wants are not so few. 


No sermon preached, no word of cheer 
To honor Father’s Day when here; 

We let it slip without a word 

As if the name we never heard. 


May his day not forgotten be 

From now unto eternity; 

May memory not be so bad, 

But let’s, each day, remember Dad! 


—Rk. W. P. 


evil because that loving, yearning soul at 
home has waited at the feet of the Master 
for His benediction. “Great is thy faith, 
be it unto thee as thou wilt” is beatific. 
Intercessory prayer does not change the 
heart of God. It is we who are affected 
for the better. Spiritual responsiveness is 
the first step toward spiritual submissive- 
ness. Right here we preserve and enhance 
the values and possibilities that make us 
virile men. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, in times of 
stress may we be true to Thee. Amen. 


Saturday: Piety at Home 
I Timothy 5:1-8 

St. Paul was Timothy’s spiritual father. 
As a father only can and may counsel his 
son, so St. Paul places before Timothy some 
ideals of family life. Read the scripture 
as given above. We are at our best and 
worst in the home. Strange isn’t it that 
the intimacies and freedom of the home 
tend to make us a bit capricious? To live 
together is a holy privilege. Home is a 
spiritual as well as natural union. Father 
and mother, brother and sister are inexpres- 
sibly dear. This being true we love them, 
honor them, defer to them and observe the 
proprieties of refined life. Isn’t it a beau- 
tiful picture to see a son or daughter ten- 
derly solicitous for parents? We are also 
delighted when brother and sister are 
chummy. The ideal home on Earth is a 
reflection of heaven. Now picture the 
whole family bowed before the family 
altar once a day; then follow them as they 
worship regularly in the Church. I think 
such people make a pious home. What do 
you think? 

Prayer: Redeemer of the world, so trans- 
form us by Thy spirit that our earthly 
dwelling places may become — spiritual 
palaces. Amen, 


Sunday: A Good Woman 
Proverbs 31:10-20 
IT think the most inspiring human pres- 
ence is the Christ-filed woman. Why is it 


THE PASTOR THINKS 
That the man who pleads as an 
excuse for reading a putrid novel 
“the beauty of the English used,” 
might just as well say that he en- 


joys the odor of a pole-cat because 
of the beauty of its fur, and expect 
people to believe him. 

—Now and Then 
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that men, when with men, are not the same 
as when with women? It is because men 
recognize womankind as spiritually and 
morally superior? This fact places a very 
real responsibility upon women. Grace, 
winsomeness, sweetness and charm are pe- 
culiarly uplifting attributes of the femin- 
ine nature. We men glory in this. A good 
woman is a blessing. What would the 
Chureh, the home or life be without her? 
What reason have we men for not matech- 
ing her in devotion and service? We are 
challenged to unite with the women in ere- 
ating such a home, Church and community 
atmosphere as will conduce to the develop- 
ment of our youth into noble manhood and 
womanhood. 

Prayer: Oh, Lord, be Thou exalted among 
us. Amen, 


A GOOD AMERICAN CREED 


Our schools are facing serious prob- 
lems. The cultural subjects, especially, 
are being attacked. There is urgent need 
for a declaration of faith that the arts 
are not optional luxuries for the few, but 
are essential for the complete living of 
the many. 

Musie and the allied arts give cheer and 
comfort and richness to life. They bring 
beauty to our materialistie civilization. 
Beauty contributes to the morale and sta- 
bility of a nation. Social unrest gains its 
readiest recruits among men who have not 
found beauty and joy in their work and 
in their environment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Mod- 
ern inventions are shortening the working 
week and greatly increasing the hours of 
leisure. But in making this advance we 
have also incurred some penalties. Science 
and the machine have added so much to 
living that we may have rated them above 
human values. Life tends to be overme- 
chanized. Education today must concern 
itself with physical and mental health and 
with emotional, social, and spiritual re- 
sponses as well as with reasoning powers. 

The responsibility of the present gen- 
eration for the education of those that are 
to follow should not be shifted to the fu- 
ture. Youth must be served while it is 
youth. If we fail in our duty to the boys 
and girls of today, it cannot be made up 
to them in after years when prosperity 
returns and public funds are more easily 
available. We have no right to unload 
upon the youth of today the burden of our 
adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the 
arts. Curtailments in educational budgets 
must not be permitted to affect vitally the 
cultural subjects, especially music. Avyo- 
cations as well as vocations must be pro- 
vided for the sake of the present times 
and for the days of larger leisure which 
lie ahead. 


Found not long ago in a_ provincial 
Canadian paper: 

“Sam Higgins was accidently shot yes- 
terday while hunting. One of the wounds 
is pronounced to be fatal, but his friends 
will be glad to hear that the other wounds 
are not considered dangerous.” 


SHARING WITH BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS 


Third Prize Essay of Group A in the 1935 
Stewardship Contest 


By Florence E. Knoll, Fleetwood, Pa. 


“Our Father, Who art in Heaven,” is the 


first part of the Lord’s Prayer, and teaches 
us that we are all brothers and sisters and, 
therefore, should treat others as though 
they were our own brothers and sisters in 
our own homes. 


One way in which we should share with — 
our brothers and sisters in Mesopotamia, 


India, China, Japan, Armenia, ete., is by 
tithing. We can start a benevolent ac- 
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of our earnings into it for Church and 
charity. If we would only share with the 
Church as much as we spend for movies, 
we could help a great deal our brothers and 
sisters who know so little about Jesus. 

Not only in the Lord’s Prayer, but also 
in the Bible are examples of brotherly love 
and sharing with others. 

Romans 12:10 — Be kindly affectioned, 
one to another, with brotherly love. 

Hebrews 13:1—Let brotherly love con- 
tinue. 

Acts 20:35—It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Matthew 19:21—If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven. 

Even though the color of the skin of 
other boys and girls is not white, we should 
remember that they have a heart and soul 
just as we have, and should keep in our 
minds the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

We must not forget, however, to start 
sharing at home. In our Sunday School 
class we are called “Sunbeams” and our 
motto is: “Do a good deed daily.” We 
ean live up to this motto very well if we 
share with our brothers and sisters in our 
own locality. We need not necessarily share 
our goods, but can give of our time and 
service, such as helping younger persons 
with their studies and sharing some of the 
work in the Daily Vacation Bible School. 


Our hearts and souls are all the same; 
No matter what race, or home, or name; 
So we should share with others too, 
Just as God would have us do. 
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Little Bobby was traveling in a Pullman 
ear for the first time. He awoke during 
the night. 

“Do you know where you are?” asked his 
mother, 

“Sure I do,” answered the young travel- 
ler, “I’m in the top drawer.” 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


How would you like to make aprons for 
children in our kindergartens in Japan, 
during your Handeraft period at Daily 
Vacation Bible School? Evanna Gramm 
Schmoyer, wife of our Pastor Paul Schmoy- 
er, Pottstown, Pa., will gladly send you a 
pattern that her girls used last summer in 
our practise school at Camp Mensch Mill; 
or “usefuls” for the one hundred little 
Indians at our Winnebago School, Neills- 
ville, Wis., suggestions for which our 
Superintendent Ben Stucki, will gladly 
send you. How about cutting the Ma- 
donna and the cathedral pictures from 
our Christmas cards, and paste them on 
sheets of blank tablet paper, for the 
boys and girls in our out-stations, street 
Sunday Schools and hospitals in China? 
Or a patchwork or “name” quilt for one 
of our missionaries? So here’s “Birthday 
of America” greetings to all my Daily Va- 
cation Bible School boys and girls, who 
want your Handcraft hours to count for 
others. Thus will we live out the true 
meaning of the founding of our America, 
a SHARING nation. 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—CURTAIL THESE 
WORDS, No. 55 


1. Tooth—toot—too—to 
‘Tented—tent—teun 
Meter—mete—met—ime 


3 
4. Donor—Don—do 
5 


5. Badger—badge—bad 
6. Halo—Hal 


7. Rational 


ha 


ratio—rat—Ra. 


ration 


HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE IN RHYME, 
No. 37 

My first is in jurist but not in law, 

My second’s in talon but not in claw. 
My third is in shadow but not in form, 
My fourth is in noonday as well as in 

morn. 

My fifth is in comfort but not in ease, 
My sixth is in woodland but not in trees. 
My seventh is in trial but not in test, 
My eighth is in easy as well as in best. 
My ninth is in chasten but not in beat, 
My tenth is in talon but not in feet. 
My eleventh is in lawyer but not in court, 
My twelfth is in pilot but not in port. 


My whole is the name of a great consti- 
tutional lawyer. —A. M. 8. 


It cost me a $100 to have my family 
tree traced—$20 to look it up and $80 to 
hush it up. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


were taken to lease the Clamer mansion 
on Main St. as an additional dormitory for 
women. To fill vacancies in its member- 
ship, the Board elected Rey. T. A. Alspach, 
D.D., Lancaster, Pa., whose term as 
Alumni Director expired, and George E. 
Pfahler, M.D., Se.D., prominent Philadel- 
phia physician. Francis T. Krusen, M.D., 
709, Norristown, Pa., was elected to mem- 
bership upon nomination by the Alumni 
Association. 

The annual business luncheon of the 
Alumni Athletie Club was held in the 
Thompson-Gay Gymnasium at 12.30 P. M. 
This organization was shown to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition. Robert M. 
Henkels, ’27, of Germantown, was elected 
president for the coming year. The base- 
ball game to have been played with Drexel 
Institute on Longstreth Field was called 
on aceount of rain. 

At 5 o’clock the exereises in connection 
with the unveiling of a portrait of the 
late Rev. James M. S. Isenberg, D.D., 93, 
Vice-President of the College from 1926 
to 1930, were held in the Alumni Memorial 
Library, which was erected largely 
through Dr. Isenberg’s efforts. This por- 
trait is the gift of his children, Paul H. 
Isenberg, ’21, Lillian Isenberg Bahney, ’23, 
and Helen Isenberg Ballantyne, ’24. Formal 
presentation was made by Paul H. Isen- 
berg, representing the donors, and the por- 
trait was accepted for the College by 
Treasurer Edward S. Fretz. 

The Alumni Banquet was held in the 
upper dining room at 5.30 P. M. Ernest 
C. Wagner, Ph.D., Se.D., ’10, professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, served as toastmaster. Speeches 
were made by Rev. Henry G. Maeder, 
Ph.D., 710, Anne Knauer Helffrich, ’20, and 
Charles D. Mattern, ’30. A feature of the 
dinner was the presence of Mrs. Sara K, 
Wagner and Miss Mary Wiest, both grad- 
uates of the Class of 1885. Following the 
banquet, the Alumni Association met in its 
annual business session. 

The baccalaureate service was held in 


Bomberger Memorial Hall on Sunday 
morning, June 9. The preacher was Rev. 
Albert D. Belden, Superintendent of 
Whitefield’s Central Mission, London, Eng- 
land, one of the larger institutional 
Churches of the British capital. Mr. 
3elden proved himself a powerful and in- 
spiring preacher. In the evening the Col- 
lege Chorus, under the direction of 
Jeanette Douglas Hartenstine, presented 
the oratorio “Athalie”’, by Mendelssohn. 

The formal Commencement took place 
on Monday, June 10, in Bomberger Hall. 
In the absence of the President, Dean 
Whorten A. Kline, Litt.D., presided and 
conferred the degrees. The speaker of the 
day was Dr. Ross V. Patterson, Dean of 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia. Degrees in Course were conferred 
on 88 graduates. The honorary degree of 
Doetor of Divinity was conferred upon 
Rev. Albert David Belden, Superintend- 
ent, Whitefield’s Central Mission, London, 
England, and Rey. Carl Daniel Kriete, 
President, Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon Rey. Henry Irvin Stahr, D.D., 
President, Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
and Ross Vernet Patterson, M.D., Se.D., 
Dean, Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, and President of the Association of 
American Medical Schools. Dean Kline 
delivered the address to the graduating 
class, and awarded honors and prizes as 
follows: 

Valedictory Honor, Jesse Gibson Heiges, 
Shippensburg, Pa.;  Salutatory honor, 
Sara Helene Myers, Philadelphia; Magna 
Cum Laude, A.B., Jesse Gibson Heiges, 
Shippensburg, Pa.; Magna Cum Laude, 
B.S., Sara Helene Myers, Philadelphia; 
Cum Laude, A.B., George Givant, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Ruth Irene Hamma, Boonton, 
N. J.; Dorothy Elmira Horne, York, Pa.; 
Cum Laude, B.S., Flora Virginia Cooke 
Jeffersonville, Pa.; Edward Samuel Ellis, 
Bangor, Pa.; Bertha Irene Francis, Col- 
legeville, Pa.; Alice Minerva Richard, Red 
Hill, Pa.; Margaret Lehman Shively, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Honors in Special Depart- 
ments: Biology, Walter Samuel Price, 
Palmyra, N. J.; Chemistry, Flora Virginia 
Cooke, Jeffersonville, Pa.; French, George 


Givant, Laneaster, Pa.; Sara Helene 
Myers, Philadelphia; Mathematics, Maude 
Best Funk, New Hope, Pa.; Political 
Seience, Jesse Gibson Heiges, Shippens- 
burg, Pa.; Alice Minerva Richard, Red 
Hill, Pa.; Religion, Gilbert Jared Barthol- 
omew, Womelsdorf, Pa.; William Henry 
Tempest, Catasauqua, Pa. The Philip H. 
Fogel Memorial Prize, Gilbert Jared Bar- 


tholomew, Womelsdorf, Pa.; the KE. L. 
Wailes Memorial Prize, Norman Samuel 


Kindt, Red Hill, Pa.; the Robert Truck- 
sess Prize, Jesse Gibson Heiges, Shippens- 
burg, Pa.; the Paisley Prizes, Gilbert 
Jared Bartholomew, Womelsdorf, Pa.; 
Ruth Elizabeth Renneberg, Chester, Pa.; 
the Elizabeth Rockefeller McCain Prize, 
Martha Kathleen Black, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Charlotte Romaine Tyson, Red Lion, Pa.; 
the Boeshore Prize, Elmer William John 
Schmitt, Philadelphia; the Duttera Prize, 
Dorothy Elmira Horne, York, Pa.; the 
Ursinus Woman’s Club Prize, Bertha Irene 
Francis, Collegeville, Pa.; the Ursinus Cir- 
ele Prize, Sarah Elizabeth McBride, Balti- 
more, Md.; the President’s Award, Roy 
Johnson, Jr., Elmer, N. J.; the Varsity 
Club Trophy, Class of 1937; Intra-Mural 
Trophy in Athletics, Curtis Dormitory. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


The commencement season which marked 
the completion of 85 years of the history 
of Heidelberg College opened on Sunday, 
June 10. Dr. Charles E. Miller, President 
of the college, delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon to the 1935 graduating class in 
Rickly Chapel. 

Using as his text the words of Jere- 
miah, “Is there no balm in Gilead? Is 
there no physician there?”, he discussed 
conditions of this age, and asked his hear- 
ers how profound is our need of help to- 
day. He characterized this generation as 
one considering not the things of the past 
nor the things of the future, but a genera- 
tion which seeks to know only how to 
enjoy the present. He expressed the hope 
that no member of the graduating class 
shall go into life with the notion that his 
suecess depends upon being a little smarter 
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than anybody else. “I am not much con- 
cerned now,” he said, “with your intel- 
lectual attainment, but I am concerned 


with your Christian character. Your value 
to society depends on the kind of man or 
woman you are. The hope for all the 
problems of the world lies in your char- 
acter.” 

On Monday evening the Junior Orator- 
ical Contest, for the B. F. Cockayne Me- 
morial Prize, was held in Rickly Chapel. 


Thomas Zoller of Tiffin won first place. 
He spoke on the subject “America Must 
Decide”. Miss Margaret Critchley of 
Braddock, Pa., won second place. The 


prizes were $20 and $10. 

On Wednesday at 10 A. M. the final 
commencement exercises were held in the 
chapel. The beautiful weather made possi- 
ble the usual colorful parade, in cap and 
gown, of the graduating class and the 
faculty, followed by the Board of Regents, 
from the library steps and across the 
campus to the main building. The cere- 
monies were given a particular distinction 
this year by the presence of the Rev. 
William Frazer McDowell, D.D., Lu.D., 
Methodist Episcopal bishop of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a former pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church in Tiffin, who delivered the 
commencement address. 

The theme of Bishop McDowell’s talk 
was “Leadership Qualities”. “This is the 
time of the year,’ he said, “when young 
people have the subject of leadership 
brought before them in many ways. 
Courses of training in leadership are of- 
fered by institutions of many kinds. There 
is not, however, a corresponding fullness 
ot instruction as to the actual meaning 
of the qualities necessary for leadership 
and the relation between leading and fol- 
lowing in a world like ours. The most 
striking quality of leadership is modesty 
and humility, in contrast with the com- 
mon idea that a leader must be aggressive 
and selfassertive. Such characters spoil 
instead of create the leader. The real 
leader has the spirit of a shepherd instead 
ot a boss. He identifies himself with the 
interests of his followers instead of using 
his leadership for his own advantage. His 
leadership is for the sake of the great 
cause and for those whom it leads, not at 
all for his own sake. His reward is the 
success of the cause and the advantage of 
his followers, not his own prominenc¢e or 
profit.” 

Student orations on the commencement 
program were delivered by Klahr Louden- 
slagel, honor student, who delivered the 
college oration, and by Miss Genevieve 
Kuntz, who delivered the literary society 
oration. These societies are represented 
in turn. Miss Kuntz represented the Hes- 
perian Literary Society. She spoke on 
“The Tempo of the Age”, while Mr. 
Loudenslagel spoke on the subject of “The 
Undiscovered American Virtue”. A sound 
amplifying system was installed this year, 
thus relieving the excessive crowding and 
making it possible for many more people 
to hear the program. 

Following the commencement exercises, 
the alumni assembled in the college com- 
mons, to hold the annual luncheon and 
business meeting. Featuring the program 
was the association address by the Rey. 
Benjamin B. Bayer, D.D., of Franklin, 
Pa., a member of the class of 1891. R. R. 
Krammes of Canton, president of the Asso- 
ciation, welcomed this year’s graduates 
into membership, and Robert Bruce, presi- 
dent of the graduating class, responded. 
The re-election of Mr. Krammes as presi- 
dent for the coming year was announced. 
Howard F. Schumacher, Hartville, was re- 
elected vice-president, and Dr. Edson J. 
Brown of Cleveland was re-elected as one 
of the alumni members of the Board of 
Trustees, 

Dr. William N. Loucks, Professor in 
the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, member of the class of 
1922, was elected as speaker for the 
alumni luncheon in 1936. 


Memorial prizes and honors whieh 


Heidelberg College customarily awards at 
commencement time were conferred as fol- 
lows: Wellington and Anna Miller me- 
morial prize, awarded to the members of 
the senior class receiving the highest 
grades for the senior year, Klahr Louden- 
slagel, $16.66; Melba Pearson, $16.66; 
Madeleine Kelley, $16.66. The Thomas F. 
Keller prize, awarded to the three mem- 
bers of the graduating class who have 
made the highest grades for the four years 
of the college course, Klahr Loudenslagel, 
$50; Melba Pearson, $30; Madeleine Kel- 
ley, $20. The Kefauver memorial prize, 
awarded to the member of the junior class 
having the highest grades throughout the 
year, Margaret Blemker, $25; Ernest W. 
Pierce, $25, 

The Stoner memorial scholarship, given 
to the two members of the sophomore 
class in the arts course who have received 
the highest grades in the freshman and 
sophomore years, available only for the 
payment of college fees, Margery Gilmer, 
Tallulah, La., $30; Harold W. Gilmer, Jr., 
Tiffin, #20. The Alexander and Christina 
Garver memorial prize in English composi- 
tion, presented to members of the fresh- 
man ¢lass, Cornelius Loew, $15; Elizabeth 
Blemker, $10. The Willard memorial prize, 
awarded by competitive examination to 
students of Latin in the freshman class, 
Lois Unger, $25; Harriet Hamilton, $15; 
Elizabeth Blemker, $10. The F. J. Brand 
prize, awarded in the junior or senior class 
for outstanding work in the subject of 
physics, Ernest W. Pierce, Jr., $25. The 
William A. Reiter memorial prize, award- 
ed to the five members of the freshman 
class ranking highest in the annual fresh- 
man extempore speaking contest, $5 to 
Edwin Bloxham, Roger Shinn, Doris O’Con- 
nell, Jack Matthews, and Arthur Flower. 
The R. W. Herbster prize in oratory, 
Lowell Coulter, $15; Thomas Zoller, $10. 
The E. J. Shives prize in chemistry, award- 
ed for the first time this year, to a mem- 
ber of the senior class for outstanding 
work in chemistry, Lowell Coulter, $50, 

The scholastic distinction of “cum 
laude” was awarded to Lowell Coulter, 
Helen Dreitzler, Oliver Hotz, Alma Naefe, 
Mary Jane Schneider, Ethel Jane Silver- 
man, and Eleanor Wells. The distinction 
“magna cum laude” was conferred on 
Madeleine Kelley, Klahr Loudenslagel, 
Ruth Lust, and Melba Pearson. 

—Prof. Martin Walker Smith 


148TH ANNIVERSARY COMMENCE- 
MENT OF FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Franklin and Marshall College celebrat- 
ed its 148th Anniversary Commencement 
June 3-5, with less exuberance than usual 
and an undercurrent of sadness because 
it was the last Commencement at which 
President Apple officiated, closing 26 years 
of remarkable upbuilding of the institu- 
tion, 

The Alumni Association at its annual 
meeting decided upon the publication of 
the military record of graduates and un- 
dergraduates in the World War, and took 
steps to provide for the printing of a 
catalogue of officers and students at 
Franklin and Marshall during the 150 
years of its existence up to and includ- 
ing 1937, the year when it will celebrate 
its 150th anniversary. It also approved 
of the plan of conferring alumni medals 
upon those who have rendered distinctive 
and meritorious service to their alma 
mater. 

The Literary Societies celebrated their 
centennial at three meetings on Alumni 
Day, June 4, at their annual reunion at 
10 A. M., C. Nevin Heller, Litt.D., 790, 
speaking on “The Founders” at the 
Goethean meeting, and Prof. H. M. J. 
Klein, Ph.D., ’93, on “The Founder and 
the Founding” at the Diagnothian Society. 
At the Alumni Luncheon in the Biesecker 
Gymnasium at 12.30, June 4, Rev. Paul S. 
Leinbach, D.D., ’95, Philadelphia, spoke 
for the Goetheans on “Looking Backward” 
and Rev. Amos O. Reiter, D.D., ’94, Allen- 


town, on “The, Diagnothian Centenary” 
for the Diagnothians; and at the joint 
dinner of the two societies with the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in the Academy din- 
ing room at 6 P. M., Rev. Charles E. 
Creitz, D. D., ’89, Reading, spoke for the 
Goetheans on “The Future of the 
Goethean Society”, while Linn N. Reist, 
Esq., ’07, Laneaster, spoke on “A Fore- 
east for a Second Century of the Diag- 
nothian Literary Society”. Prof. J. Nevin 
Schaeffer, ’03, president of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, was the toastmaster and 
150 members of the societies attended. 
At the Alumni Luncheon at 12.30, 
Thomas J. Wagner, Ph.D., °10, White 
Plains, -N. Y., was the toastmaster, intro- 
ducing, in addition to the representatives 
of the literary societies, the Hon. George 
E. Ifft, ’85, former consul of the United 
States to Europe, who. spoke for his 50- 
year class. William H. Hager, ’85, pre- 
sented the college with a “Golden Book” 
which was accepted by President Apple 
with appreciation of the interest and loy- 
alty shown by the members of the elass, 
and particularly by Mr. Hager, who has 
been a member of the Board of Trustees 
for many years. The book, bound in hand- 
tooled Levant wild mountain goat skin, 
contains 200 unwritten pages upon which 
will be inscribed a record of the 50-year 
classes at Franklin and Marshall, starting 
with the class of 1885. Each class is priv- 
ileged to inscribe four pages as it sees fit. 
The commencement play of the Green 
Room Club, Sidney Howard’s “Yellow 
Jack”, was presented in Hensel Hall Fri- 


day, May 31, preceding the senior prom in 


Biesecker Gymnasium. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached in Hensel Hall Sun- 
day, June 2, by Rev. Allan S. Meck, D.D., 
707, York, on “The Marks of a Man”, and 
11 class reunions were held Monday, June 
2, by the following classes: 1875, 1880, 
1885, 1890, 1895, 1898, 1900, 1910, 1915, 
1925, and 1930. 

The commencement address Wednesday, 
June 5, was made bv Rev. Louis W., Goebel, 
pastor of the First Evangelical Church, 
Chicago, Ill, and First Vice-President of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
the United States, upon whom was con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Other honorary degrees conferred were: 
Doctor of Divinity—Rev. William H. Boll- 
man, pastor of the First Reformed Church, 
Lancaster; Rev. John W. Mulder, pastor 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Lancaster; 
Rev. John H. Keller, ’98, China Grove, N. 
C., and Rev. John HE. Mertz, Easton. Doe- 
tor of Seience—Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., 
15, Haverford, professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, and William S. Bertolet, M.D., °97, of 
Reading. 

Of the 110 graduates who received di- 
plomas, 31 received the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, 40 the Bachelor of Science degree, 
and 39 the Bachelor of Science in Eeo- 
nomics degree, Those honored-were, John 
N. Bethune, Jeannette, and Everett E. 
Bostetter, Hagerstown, Md., who received 
their Bachelor of Arts degree, Magna Cum 
Laude. 

The Phi Beta Kappa members initiated 
were: Seniors — Anthony R. Appel, and 
James F. Miller, both of Lancaster; Theo- 
dore H. Rupp, Lykens, and Elwood Thorn- 
ton Dyson, Philadelphia. Juniors—Joseph 
N. Cascio, Somerset, and John C, Gibson, 
Rising Sun, Md. Other Seniors elected 
previously were: Daniel W. Rohrbaugh, 
Spring Grove, and Carl H. Lauffer, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. ; 


A STATEMENT FROM THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN ~ 


At the 267th Yearly Meeting of the So — 
ciety of Friends in Great Britain, which © 


closes its sessions in London this evening, 
May 27th, the attached statement was 
passed arising out of the Air Debate in 
the House of Commons last week. A copy 
is being sent to Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
the chief speaker in that debate, wit 
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private letter signed by the Clerk of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. 

The Society of Friends, assembled in 
its Yearly Meeting in London, has been 
deeply moved over the. present interna- 
tional situation. The policy of seeking 
Peace in the present world on a basis of 
force and fear has led Europe from the 
unjust terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
with the wrong imputation of entire re- 
sponsibility for the war to Germany and 
her allies, to the present moment when 
this country is asked te treble its fight- 
ing forces in the air. Europe remains in 
Fear. 

We know and affirm that along this path 
of piling up weapons of human destruction 
no permanent and creative Peace can ever 
be attained. We reaffirm our historie con- 
viction that a Christian relationship be- 
tween nations calls for a complete change 
in the policy pursued. Only as nations 
‘read a path of friendship, recognizing 
that we are members one of another, and 
prepared to seek the well-being of a com- 
mon human society under God, can faith 
he re-established and treaties be made that 
are free and honorable engagements. Such 
a policy calls for a complete renunciation 
of the resort to arms. On this matter 
the Seciety of Friends has always taken 
a radical position. 

Faced by the proposal to treble aircraft 
which is part of the general policy based 
on foree and fear, we urge our nation to 
reject this suggestion and to demand both 
definite and immediate action for the 
abolition of fighting planes. This would 
be an immediate practical step towards 


our main objective. Moreover, the German 


suggestion is that this should lead to “a 
complete international outlawry of aii 
bombing as illegal barbarity.” 


We urge, moreover, that the Govern- 
ment of our country give prompt response 
to the offer of the German Reich expressed 
through its Chancellor, to co-operate forth- 
with in the consideration of specific steps 
towards the establishment of European 
peace. No doubt, each proposition made 
by the German Government should be 
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considered in relation to those basic prin- 
ciples of a Christian world-life already 
outlined. But we would regard it as a 
moral wrong if this gesture of friendship 
were met in any other way than that of 
a welcoming response. 

We believe that under the guidance of 
God a new era in the “common enterprise 
of civilization” is opening before us. Let 
our nation he careful lest it turn once 
again to a trust in the power of weapons 
as its defense. Christian practice demands 
another way that discovers its strength 
in reliance on God and its defense in ser- 
vice and friendship. 

Out of this spirit spring those agree- 
ments in international affairs which are 
just and equitable in their political and 
economic incidence and which do away 
with the occasion of all war. This is the 
path of the victorious life, for nations as 
for men. 


THE GROWTH OF OUR CHURCH IN 
THE EASTERN SYNOD DURING 1934 


J. B.S. 


The Parochial Reports of the 15 Classes 
of the Eastern Synod show a net growth 
in the communicant membership of 626 
for the year 1934. The total growth in 
ten of the Classes was 878. Five of the 
Classes, however, were required to report 
decreases in their communicant member- 
ship amounting to 252. The five Classes 
so reporting, are the following: Philadel- 
phia, 19; Tohickon, 8; Wyoming, 97; Read- 
ing, 118, and Eastern Hungarian, 10. The 
ten Classes recording a growth are East 
Pennsylvania, 151; Lebanon, 154; Lancas- 
ter, 94; East Susquehanna, 23; West Sus- 
quehanna, 53; Goshenhoppen, 5; Lehigh, 
128; Schuylkill, 10; New York, 18, and 
German Philadelphia, 100. 

Now is the time to think of our oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for growth in the 
year 1935. Shall we not also continue to 
pray and to work together in love and fel- 
lowship so that the joy of a still more 
abundant harvest may cheer the Church at 
the close of the year, 1935? 


Mrs. 


| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Henry W. Elson 
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Great Britain and Germany signed an 
agreement giving the latter a permanent 
naval ratio of 85% of the former’s fleet 
but 459% on submarines. Britain expressed 
the hope that this arrangement would lead 
to a general naval limitation agreement. 

The French regard the Anglo-German 
pact as an affront to them and a grave 
error on Britain’s part. They hold an arms 
race inevitable. 

347. convicts mutinied in the depths of 


. the Kansas penitentiary at Lansing, June 


18, made hostages of 11 guards and de- 
fied prison authorities who sought to end 
the strike. 

President Roosevelt directed James L. 
O'Neill, new NRA head, to have an impar- 
tial board study the extent of departures 
from code wages, hours and principles. 

Government expenditures passed the $7,- 
000,000,000 mark June 17, when, with 13 
days left in this fiscal year, the outlay had 
reached $7,000,667,641, as compared with 
$6,729,318,049 a year ago, the Treasury dis- 
closed June 19. 

Before a record attendance of members 
of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Detroit, June 19, reports indicated 
the largest production year since 1929—a 
total of 3,525,000 cars and trucks. 

The New Deal’s contribution to social 
security was approved June 19 in the Sen- 
ate in the form of the Wagner-Lewis Bill, 
by a vote of 76 to 6. The measure, in 
somewhat different form, has already pass- 
ed the House. It provides old-age pensions, 


job insurance and aid to mothers and chil- 
dren. 

A new taxation program providing for 
inheritance taxes on large bequests in ad- 
dition to the present estate levies, higher 
gift taxes to prevent evasions, increased 
rates on very large incomes, and a gradu- 
ated scale of tax rates for corporations 
was laid before Congress June 19 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Treasury statistics show that 139 per- 
sons reported in 1934 incomes during the 
previous year of $300,000 to $500,000, while 
84 had $500,000 to $1,000,000 and 46 more 
than $1,000,000. 

The Rockefeller Museum of Antiquities, 
built through a gift of $2,000,000 by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the Palestine Govern- 
ment through Professor J. H. Breasted of 
the University of Chicago, has been com- 
pleted. 

The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search has announced the development of 
an “artificial heart” and of a man-made 
‘“hloodstream,” a device to keep organs 
alive outside the body. The invention is 
seen as epoch-making in medical science. 
Colonel Lindbergh, the famous aviator, and 
Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute and the Nobel Prize winner, are the 
inventors. Dr. Carrel is famous as the co- 
discoverer of the Carrel-Dakin solution 
which saved the lives of many allied sol- 
diers during the World War. 

Curt pleas of “guilty” were voiced at 
Tacoma, Wash., June 21, by Mr. and Mrs. 


.500,000,000 greater than the income. 
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Harmon M. Waley in the $200,000 George 
Weyerhaeuser abduction, and Waley was 
quickly sentenced to 45 years in prison. 
The court rejected Mrs. Waley’s plea, how- 
ever, and ordered further consideration of 
her case. 

Rush D. Holt of West Virginia took his 
seat in the Senate June 21, after that body, 
by a vote of 62 to 17, had resolved all 
questions as to his eligibility because of 
his youth. Mr. Holt was 30 June 10, the 
age required by the Constitution. 

Angus W. McLean, former governor of 
North Carolina, died June 21 at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was 65 years old. 

Mrs. Alice Brown Davis, noted chieftain 
of the Seminole Indian nation, died at We- 
woka, Okla., June 21. She was appointed 
chief of the tribe by President Harding 
and succeeded her brother, the late Gov- 
ernor John F. Brown, who had served for 
30 successive years. Their father was of 
Scotch descent and their mother a Seminole 
princess. 

Irish Free State and British statesmen 
are preparing for a formal reconciliation, 
high government quarters have indicated. 
President Eamon De Valera expects to be 
called to London soon to discuss political 
and commercial agreements. 

A nation-wide campaign for legislation 
to deport about 6,000,000 aliens as a par- 
tial solution to the unemployment problem 
was pressed June 22 by 155 organizations, 
estimated to represent 5,000,000 people. 

Almost 2,000 persons took part at Suf- 
fern, N. Y., June 22, in a celebration hon- 
oring Daniel Carter Beard, national com- 
missioner. of the Boy Scouts of America, 
who was 85 years old June 21. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
opened its 8th biennial congress in Paris, 
June 24. Business men of 48 countries 
drafted plans for trade recovery. The 
United States delegation numbered 76. 

According to a recent report in the 
“Christian Herald,’ Church membership is 
continuing to increase in the United States. 
The gain last year was the greatest since 
1930. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
headed the list of Protestant denomina- 
tions. 

The National Education Association will 
hold its 73d annual convention at Denver, 
from June 30 to July 5. 

New Jersey’s newly enacted 2% sales tax 
goes into effect July 1. 


According to a survey made by the Na- 


_ tional Industrial Conference Board, the to- 


tal cost of administering the NRA and its 
578 codes during the two years of its ex- 
istence was about $94,000,000. 


Lives of 17 persons were lost on June 
24, including Carlos Gardel, Argentine 
movie star, when 2 tri-motored Ford trans- 
port planes collided and burned at Olaya 
Herrera airport at Medellin, 200 miles 
northwest of Bogota, Colombia. The trag- 
edy was the worst in Colombia’s aviation 
history. 

Thousands of young herons were burned 
to death in a forest fire which swept 
through the Lenoxville rookery near Beau- 
fort, N. C., June 24. This is the third 
time in 10 years that a heron rookery has 
been swept by a forest fire in this vicinity. 

The Bankhead Bill, authorizing a govern- 
ment guaranteed $1,000,000,000 bond issue 
to aid the tenant farmers to buy their own 
farms, was passed June 24 in the Senate 
and sent to the House. 

President Roosevelt and Congressional 
leaders in a White House conference on 
June 24 decided to attach his wealth-shar- 
ing tax program to the nuisance taxes 
resolution, 

The government’s income, June 24, ex- 
ceeded the figure forecast by President 
Roosevelt for the financial year ending 
June 30, but the spending was nearly $3,- 
The 
national debt stood at $28,646,898,605. 

Complete control of tuberculosis within 
the next half century was predicted June 
24 by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in an address before the Nation- 
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al Tuberculosis Association meeting in con- 
vention at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

The League of Nations’ annual review 
of world trade published June 24 shows 
that in 1934 the United States passed 
Great Britain for the first time and became 
the world’s chief exporter—and at the same 
time dropped behind Germany in imports 
for the first time since the war, falling to 
third place. : 

Captain Bob Bartlett, with his schooner 
Effie M. Morrissey, started June 24 from 
West Brighton, S. I., on first leg of the 
schooner’s 9th voyage to the Arctic. The 
7-man erew that sailed with the Captain 
were joined by 9 students who are going 
along as paying guests. Captain Bartlett 
accompanied Commander Peary on his ex- 
pedition to the North Pole in 1909. 


CHURCH-BUILDING FUNDS 
The Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., Treasurer 

The following Chureh-building Funds 
have been received since Dee. eg 335 okt 
is very encouraging to recelve so many 
Funds, either as gifts from living donors 
or through wills. No new Church buildings 
are erected at present, but these Funds 
have replaced money formerly borrowed 
from banks. There is, therefore, that 
much saving of interest. We greatly ap- 
preciate these Funds and hope that many 
more may find their way into the treasury 
ot the Board of Home Missions. 

No, 1218—The Milton T. Hess Fund of 
$500. Bequest of Milton T. Hess, late of 
Springfield Township, Bucks County, Pa. 
Invested in St. Paul’s Chureh, Allentown, 
Pa. 

No. 1219—The Louisa C. R. Kemp Fund 
of $1,000. Bequest of Louisa C. R. Kemp, 
Lyons, Pa. Invested’ in Grace Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

No. 1220—The Daniel Leader Fund of 
$500. Contributed by the Missionary So- 
ciety of St. John’s Chureh, Williamsport, 
Pa. Invested in St. Mark’s Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 

No. 1221—The W. M. 8. G. 8S. Gift Fund 
No. 145 of $500. Contributed by the W. M. 
S. G. S. Given to St. John’s Church, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

No. 1222—The W. M. S. G. 8. Gift Fund 
No. 146 of $500. Contributed by the W. M. 
S. G. S. Given to St. Mark’s Chureh, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

No. 1223—The W. M.S. G. S. Gift Fund 
No. 147 of $500. Contributed by the W. M. 
S. G. S. Given to Bohemian Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

No. 1224—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
148 of $500. Contributed by the W. M. 8S. 
G. S. Invested in St. Mark’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 1225—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
149 of $500. Invested in Grace Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 1226—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
150 of $500. Invested in the West Side 
Hungarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 1227—The W.'M. S. G. S. Fund No. 
151 of $500. Invested in First Church, 
Burlington, N. C. 

No. 1228—The W. M.S. G. 8. Fund No. 
152 of $500. Invested in Lowell Church, 
Canton, O. 

No. 1229—The W. M. 8. G. S. Fund No. 
153 of $500. Invested in Bethany Church, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

No. 1230—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
154 of $500. Invested in Bethany Church, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

No, 1231—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
155 of $500. Invested in Corinth Boule- 
vard Church, Dayton, O. 

No. 1232—The David’s Reformed Sun- 
day School Fund No. 2 of $500. Con- 
tributed by the Sunday School of David’s 
Church, Canal Winchester, O. Invested in 
Corinth Boulevard Chureh, Dayton, O. 

No. 1233—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
156 of $500. Invested in Dexter Boule- 
vard Church, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 1234—The Rev. Dr. U. Henry and 
Emma Meily Heilman Fund of $600. Be- 
quest of Rev. U. Henry Heilman, D.D., 
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Lebanon, Pa. Invested in Grace Church, 
Duquesne, Pa. 

No. 1235—The John and Catharine Heil- 
man Fund of $500. Bequest of Rev. U. 
Henry Heilman, D. D., Lebanon, Pa. In- 
vested in Immanuel Church, Ellwood City, 
Pa. 

No. 1236—The John Henry and Eliza- 
beth Heilman Fund of $500. Bequest of 
Rey. U. Henry Heilman, D.D., Lebanon, 
Pa. Invested in Immanuel Church, Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 

No. 1237—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
157 of $500. Invested in Glenside Church, 
Glenside, Pa. 

No. 1238—The W. M. S. G. S. Fund No. 
158 of $500. Invested in Glenside Church, 
Glenside, Pa. 

No. 1239—The James A. Sechler Fund 
of $500. Contributed by Mr. James A. 
Sechler, Hazleton, Pa. Invested in Grace 
Chureh, Baltimore, Md. 

No. 1240—The Mrs. Harriet Davis Fund 
of $500. Bequest of Frank B. Davis, 
Waynesboro, Pa. Invested in Carrollton 
Ave. Chureh, Indianapolis, Ind. 

No. 1241—The Samuel Achenbach Fund 
of $500. Contributed by Miss Mary A. 
Achenbach, Orangeville, Pa., in memory 
of her father. Invested in Goss Memorial 
Chureh, Kenmore, O. 

No. 1242—The Boush-Hawk Fund of 
$580.30. Made up of contributions toward 
Chureh-building Funds started but not 
completed and on which no payments were 
made within 10 years. Invested in Goss 
Memorial Chureh, Kenmore, O. 

No. 1248—The Andrew H. Smith Fund 


of $500. Contributed by the Rev. Sidney 
S. Smith, Northampton, Pa., and his 
brother, C. Nevin Smith, Lebanon, Pa., 


in memory of their father. Invested in 
First Hungarian Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 1244—The Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
B. Houser Fund of $5,000. Bequest of 
Nicholas B. Houser, late of Zion’s Church, 
Chambersburg, Pa. Invested in First Mag- 
yar Church, New York City. 

No. 1245—The Correll Fund of $1,000. 
Contributed by Rev. Charles E. Correll, 
Ph.D., West Hazleton, Pa., in memory of 
his wife, Elenora C. Correll. Invested in 
First Hungarian Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 1246—The Mr. and Mrs. Theopholis 
L. Miller Fund of $1,000. Contributed by 
Mr. Theopholis L. Miller, Loysville, Pa. 
Invested in Faith Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No, 1247—The Samuel J. and Sarah E. 
Pugh Fund of $500. Bequest of Samuel 
J. Pugh through the Willow Street Church, 
Willow Street, Pa. Invested in Hope 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 1248—The Emma Ingold Bost Fund 
of $500. Contributed by the W. M. S. So- 
cieties of North Carolina Classis in honor 
of Emma Ingold Bost of Hickory, N. C. 
(W. M. 8. G. 8S. Fund No. 159.) Invested 
in Hope Chureh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 1249—The Mercersburg Missionary 
Classical Fund of $500. Contributed by 
the W. M. §S. Societies of Mercersburg 


Classis. (W. M. S. G. S. Fund No. 160;) 
Invested in Olivet Church, Philadelphia, 
Pas 

No. 1250—The Anna M. Blessing Gift 
Fund of $500. Contributed by the W. M. 
S. Societies of Zion’s Classis in honor of 
Anna M. Blessing of Hallam, Pa. Applied 
to debt of Emanuel Church, York, Pa. (W. 
M.S. G. 8. Fund No. 161.) 

No. 1251—The Edward D. and Eliza- 
beth S. Zimmerman Fund of $500, Bequest 
of Mrs. Emily Virginia Thomas, Frederick, 
Md. Invested in Tabor Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

No. 1252—The Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer Anniversary Gift Fund of $1,000. 
Contributed by the W. M. 8S. G. S. (Fund 
No. 162). Given to Second Church, Port- 
land, Ore. 

No. 1253—The W. M. 8. G. S. Fund No. 
163 of $500. Invested in St. Andrew’s 
Chureh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 1254—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
164 of $500. Invested in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 1255—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
165 of $500. Invested in St. Paul’s Chureh, 
Roanoke, Va. 

No. 1256—The W. M.S. G. S. Fund No. 
166 of $500. Invested in St. Paul’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va. 

No. 1257—The Charles T. and Ann (C., 
Stonebraker Hamilton Fund of $500. Be- 
quest of Mrs. Anna C. Hamilton, Funks- 
town, Md. Invested in Third Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


A CHALLENGE TO YOU FROM 
WASHINGTON 


To the Editor: 


The Committee on Religious Life in the 
Nation’s Capital, which has united the vari- 
ous bodies—Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish—in the interest of aiding the cause of 
religion and increasing attendance at all 
Churches in the District of Columbia, is 
making a special effort to secure the names 
and addresses here of persons who have 
recently moved or are planning to move 
to the Capital. These for our communion 
may be sent to the undersigned at the ad- 
dresses given below. Other correspondence 
may be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Committee. Newcomers and others who 
have not a Church home in or near Wash- 
ington, whose names are reported to us, 
will be promptly called upon and invited 
to avail themselves of the privileges of our 
Churches. 

The co-operation of readers of your Jour- 
nal in bringing names to our attention is 
earnestly requested. 

Rev. Charles Enders, 
Concordia Evangelical, 1920 G St., N. W. 
Rev. James D. Buhrer, Ph.D., 
First Reformed, 5612 14th St., N. W. 
Rev. Henry H. Ranck, D.D., 
Grace Reformed, 1405 15th St., N. W. 
Pastors of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Fourth Sunday after Trinity. July 14, 1935 
NAOMI 
(A Woman of Faith and Courage) 
Ruth 1:14-22 

Golden Text: A woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised. Proverbs 31:30. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Creed. 2. Deed. 

It is a most fortunate thing that this 
little Book of Ruth was finally included 


in the canon of the Old Testament. With- 
out it, our picture of the pioneer days of 
Israel would be very incomplete. 


The story of Ruth takes us back into 
the age of the Judges. The other books 
that deal with this early period resound 
with martial music. Their chronicles of 
bold men and bloody wars are a vivid por- 
trayal of the hardship and heroism of that 
transition age, when Israel passed from a 
nomadic to a settled life, and fought for 
a foothold in Canaan against tremendous 


odds. It was an age similar to our Colonial 
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Era, when a handful of Pilgrims sought, 
and fought for, a habitation in America. 

But the Book of Ruth brings us the 
welcome reminder that, even in those tu- 
multuous days, there were other scenes 
and events, “the short and simple annals 
of the poor’. It has ever been thus, since 
the world began. But our historians have 
been pathetically blind to this comfort- 
ing fact. They tell the story of kings and 
courts, of battles and conquest, as though 
such items were the truly significant data 
of history. 

The characters of the Book of Ruth 
are common folk. Its narrative deals with 
the joys and sorrows of daily life. Not 
the battlefield, but the home forms the 
center of its story. Love and friendship 
are its noble themes. Women are the 
leading figures; their faith and courage 
in facing life’s tragedies and in manifest- 
ing heroic loyalty to basic ideals. 

Such homespun material did not tempt 
the pen of the ancient historian, even as it 
does not command the front-page of the 
modern newspaper. Yet it is far more sig- 
nificant than tales of battles, crime, and 
scandal, for out of such material the 
fabrie of life is woven, and the garment 
of our civilization. 

The Book of Ruth is of a late date, 
much later than the events it records 
(1:1; 4:7, 22). There are various plaus- 
ible theories concerning the purpose of 
the unknown author. But these contro- 
versial questions do not concern us here. 
The charm of the book, and its moral and 
religious meaning are not in the least af- 
fected by the questions of authorship, 
date, and historical purpose. Students of 
the Bible may easily disagree on these dif- 
ficult textual and historical issues, but the 
religious significance of this little domestic 
idyl is too obvious for misapprehension. 

The exquisite story runs as follows: A 
blighting famine had caused Elimelech 
and his family to migrate from stricken 
Bethlehem to the fertile plains of Moab. 
But there misfortune overwhelmed the 
emigrants. The husband dies, and Naomi 
is left a helpless widow, homeless and 
poor. Then her two sons marry Ruth and 
Orpah, daughters of Moab. But her sons 
also die, and there remains the deso- 
late group of three childless widows. 
In her deep bereavement Naomi’s heart 
yearns for the homeland, and she decides 
to return to her kindred. Her daughters- 
in-law accompany her to the border of 
Moab, and there a touching farewell takes 
place. 


With a kiss, the benediction of the poor, 
Naomi bids the young women return to 
their own land, where lay their future 
and their fortune. And then a strife of 
hearts ensues, a gracious rivalry in faith 
and courage, in love and loyalty. At last 
Orpah yields to the mother’s entreaty, 
but Ruth’s heroic soul refused to be dis- 
suaded. “Orpah kissed her, but Ruth 
clave to her.’ Thus, with one final, ex- 
quisite stroke of his pen, the writer of 
the story shows us the soul of these three 
women. 

All of them were good, but two of 
them were great in faith and courage. 
And of these two, Ruth, perhaps, was the 
greater soul. 


This Moabite matron left kith and kin. 
She forsook her people and her gods to 
share the desolate life of a poor widow 
in Israel. It is quite impossible for us 
today to measure the devotion and cour- 
age that prompted that heroic resolve. It 
is comparable to the course of one who 
leaves all in order to follow Christ. 


But the great literary artist, who wrote 
this story, crowns the noble courage and 
sacrifice of Ruth with the halo of an ade- 
quate reward. He dismissed Orpah with- 
out further mention, though, from a world- 
ly standpoint, she seemed to have made 
the wise choice, and the saner decision. 
But, in the closing chapters of the Book, 
he relates the marriage of Ruth to Boaz, 
a prosperous citizen of Bethlehem, and a 
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remote ancestor of David and Jesus (4:13, 
Matthew 1:5). 


This idyllic story requires but little 
commentary. It teaches its lesson without 
effort or art. It is a faithful portrayal 


of human life, with its pathetic inter- 
mingling of joy and sorrow, and with its 
daily challenge to faith and courage. 

Ruth, doubtless, is the heroine of the 
story. But both she and Naomi are ex- 
emplars of faith and courage, in equal 
measure. And they are our representa- 
tives. Their name is legion. Homes and 
hearts like theirs are found everywhere. 
Only the outward setting has been chang- 
ed by the ‘cycling centuries, but not the 
domestie scene. 

Like them, millions of men and women 


seek homes and happiness today. Often, 
the stress of need drives them to far 
places and into strange countries. They 


pass through the deep waters of want and 
affliction. They tread paths that are lone- 
ly and difficult. In these trying times, 
who can number the families that know 
the bitterness, and loneliness, and help- 
lessness of Naomi? 

It is in such testing and trying experi- 
ences that we realize that faith and cour- 
age are life’s richest treasures, and friend- 
ship and love its chiefest blessings. There 
lies the exquisite charm of the story of 
Ruth and Naomi. They exemplify these 
treasures and blessings, not in words and 
creeds, but in acts and deeds. They are 
faith and courage wrought out in living 
characters. Every heart responds to that 
kind of teaching with deep yearning and 
glad assent. 

I. Creed. As a Moabite woman, Ruth 
was a worshiper of Chemosh, the god of 
her people, while Naomi, a woman of 
Israel, put her trust in Jehovah. But 
when Ruth accompanied her mother-in- 
law to Bethlehem, she abandoned the gods 
of Moab and chose Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. “Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God” (1:16). Ruth chang- 
ed her creed. It was a significant change, 
and a wise choice. She changed from the 
false to the true, and she chose the best 
and greatest. There are multitudes that 
must follow her example if they want to 
face life with courage and fortitude. 

Men scoff at creeds. Our modern 
emphasis is on deeds. We hear it said 
that it does not really matter much what 
a man believes, so long as he is sincere 
in his belief. But that is a most foolish 
and pernicious fallacy. Creeds are worth- 
less, indeed, if they are merely lip-service. 
But as a man thinketh “in his heart”, so 
he is. So he will act and live and die. 
The ideas and ideals that he cherishes will 
mould his conduct and character, and 
shape his destiny. 

There is, thus, a most vital relation be- 
tween creed and deed, thought and life, 
which men neglect at their peril and to 
their hurt. Ruth made a momentous choice 
when she chose Jehovah for her God. It 
meant a change of ideas and ideals. It 
meant the abandonment of a cruel and 
licentious deity, and the cessation of a 
base and degrading worship. That new 
circle of religious ideas and moral ideals, 
which marked the worship of Jehovah, 
became a dynamic factor in moulding her 
character and in shaping her conduct. 


The choice of the true God is still of 
the greatest importance. Life is a succes- 
sion of choices. Each is momentous, from 
selecting a vocation to choosing a wife. 
But none is fraught with greater conse- 
quences than the choice of the God whom 
we will worship, to whom we go for truth 
and grace, for strength and courage, for 
hope and faith, in joy and sorrow, in life 
and in death. 

The modern Pantheon has been greatly 
reduced in size. In the time of Naomi, 
polytheism prevailed almost universally. 
There was a bewildering number and 
variety of gods whom men _ worshiped. 
That imaginary host of false and fictitious 
gods has vanished. Yet, even the modern 
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man is offered a choice of gods. Oriental 
cults vie with Occidental philosophies, 
Christian Science competes with scientific 
skepticism in commending their faiths and 
follies to mankind. 

Moreover, modern men have filled the 
empty niches of the Pantheon with gods 


of their own making. They worship 
money, science, education. These are the 


powers, they hold, that shape our destiny. 
In them we must put our faith and hope. 

But they are mock-deities. They deceive 
and destroy us. Our age, especially, 
knows that. For it is the worship of these 
mock-gods that has wrought havoc and 
produced chaos. Perhaps the tragic ex- 
periences of these latter decades will lead 
mankind to the true God whom Christ 
has revealed. In Him, God drew nigh 
unto men, and they saw the glory of His 
love and power, and of His loving purpose 
for all mankind. Faith in that God is our 
only comfort, and the only source of 
courage to face life and win its battles. 

IT. Deed. Naomi’s faith in Jehovah was 
far superior to Ruth’s faith in Chemosh. 
She had the better creed. But she did 
not preach it. She lived it. Her better 
creed expressed itself in nobler conduct. 
That is clearly implied in our story. 

Naomi was a Bible in shoes, She was 
a foreign missionary who made a con- 
vert by the irresistible logic of her 
womanly character. She taught no new 
theology in the borders of Moab, but she 
practiced a new religion of kindness and 
modesty, of courage in trouble, of hope 
in the future, in a land where religion 
consisted of cruel rites and immoral cere- 
monies. It was her deed that changed 
Ruth’s, creed. 

Do we want all mankind to accept our 
Christian creed of the true God? Then 
we must follow Naomi’s example. Preach- 
ing our faith may edify the saints, but 
it will not convert sinners, nor convince 
skeptics, unless our life illustrates our 
faith. The only convincing proclamation 
of a God of love is a life of love. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


July 14—The Widening Infiuence of Jesus 
Matt. 28:19, 20; Mark 18:20 

Once the Pharisees exclaimed concerning 
Jesus, “the world is gone after Him.” But 
it must be remembered that the earthly 
life of Jesus was confined within very nar- 
row geographical boundaries. As far as we 
know Jesus was never outside Palestine 
except the sojourn with His parents in 
Egypt before He was two years old. It 
was not until after the day of Pentecost 
that the influence of Jesus began to be 
felt in other countries. Those of His 
followers who had caught His spirit be- 
came missionaries and carried the gospel 
to the then known parts of the earth. 
One recognizes new names and new places 
in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
Epistles, which indicates that the early 
missionaries were out on the high seas and 
in new lands preaching Christ. Thus His 
influence widened until at the close of the 
first century His name was known not only 
in Palestine, but in the islands of the sea, 
in the countries of Southern Europe and 
in Egypt. It would be interesting to trace 
this movement from that first century 
down to our present day. The last words 
of Jesus to His disciples were a prophecy. 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem, in all Judea and in Samaria and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


In no age since then have the messen- 
gers of the gospel been wanting. They 
have made Christ known in every land 
and among all people so that today His 
fame has gone out through the whole 
world. This was to be expected for the 
Kingdom of God is a universal Kingdom. 
It is finally to include all men everywhere. 
Notice how frequently the word “all” oe- 
curs in the great commission of Christ— 
“Go ye into all the world, and baptize all 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Prefessors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


Scholarships available for students for 
the Ministry. 
HENRY H. APPLE, D.D., LL.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economies. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and 


lo I am with you always to the end of the 
world.” 

The influence of Jesus has been steadily 
growing. It is observed not only in the 
institutions which have been established 
in His name, in Churches and schools, but 
also in Christian homes, in hospitals, in 
homes for orphans and old folks, and in 
a large body of Christian literature, in 
hymns and prayers and periodicals. His 
influence is felt in a more Christian civili- 
zation and in a better social order. While, 
of course, there is much to be desired in our 
social and national life, one must admit 
that conditions in Christian lands are in- 
finitely better than they are where Christ 
is not the ruling foree in society. The 
principles of justice, honesty, peace and 
brotherhood, trace their source back to the 
influence of Jesus. The moral code that 
prevails among men and women, the pro- 
tection of our lives and property are either 
direct or indirect results from the influence 
of Jesus. 

The modern abhorrence of war and the 
efforts which are being put forth in the 
interests of peace are due to the influence 
of Jesus. 

It must be acknowledged that this influ- 
ence does not operate in all circles of so- 
ciety as rapidly as we would like to see 
it. But it works as a leaven, and the trans- 
forming power of Christ is everywhere at 
work. There are periods in history when 
there seems to be a slump, but in the 
large the course of history goes forward. 
The followers of Jesus, therefore, need not 
despair, He will eventually triumph and 
of His reign there shall be no end. The 
knowledge of Christ shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. 

It is the duty of Christian men and wom- 
en to extend Christ’s Kingdom not only 
into every known land, but into all the 
areas of life. First, Christ must reign in 
our own personal lives. He must control 
our thoughts, our wills, our emotions and 
our actions. Then we must make His influ- 
ence felt in business, in politics, in educa- 
tion, in recreation, and in all the relation- 
ships of life. Our ideal must always be 
a Christlike social order. As we seek to 
realize this ideal the world will hecome 
a better place in which to live. Most of 
our social and national problems will be 
solved when we once apply the principles 
of Jesus to all of our life. The influence 
of Jesus is widening just in the degree in 
which we seek to widen it. He is waiting 
for loyal and consecrated followers to ex- 
tend His influence from land to land and 
from age to age. 


OHIO SYNOD, 1935 

This group of ministers and elders as- 
sembled for its 13th annual meeting in the 
beautiful city of Tiffin, O., June 18-20. The 
first session was held in the spacious audi- 
torium of the Trinity Church, Rev. Francis 
R. Casselman, pastor. After the impres- 
sive Communion service, the retiring presi- 
dent, Rev. Frank A. Schults, delivered the 
opening sermon, entitled, “Making All of 
Life Christian.” This discourse stirred the 
hearts of all those present to new resolves 
and greater endeavor in the direction indi- 
cated. 

The remaining gatherings were held in 
Heidelberg College Chapel, amid the his- 
toric and intellectual surroundings that re- 
minded every minister of his student days, 
whatever Alma Mater may have nurtured 
him. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Rev. E. A. 
Kielsmeier; vice president, Rev. Edward 
E. Zechiel; corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Clarence K. Gebhart; and treasurer, Mr. 
Franklin B. Brown, re-elected. 

The program committee innovated a two- 
hour service of devotion and inspiration 
immediately preceding the business ses- 
sions, which proved most delightful and 
instructive. The former was handled in 
masterly fashion by Dr. Josias Friedli, of 
the Mission House, as he spoke on “The 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. é 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 te 
15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 


Principal , 


Chenin College 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, President 
Salisbury, N. C. 


“In the Beautiful Piedmont’ 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


First term June 10 to July 19 
Second term July 22 to Aug. 30 


All work on full college basis and acceptable 
toward Bachelor's degree 


Courses for college students seeking advanced 
standing or for high schoel graduates wishing te 
begin college work at once, thereby effecting « 
considerable saving of time and money. 


For catalog and further information address 
John C. Hadley, Director of the Summer Session 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


wnedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 


an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the © 
minimum expense. 
For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Building of the Temple”; the latter being 
divided between Dr. Chas. E. Schaeffer, 
who eloquently treated the subject, “The 
Christian Ministry,’ and Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach, who thrilled his hearers on Thursday 
with a message on “The Winning Note.” 
After such powerful devotional and inspir- 
ational addresses, the work of the Synod 
could proceed with a vim and vigor that 
would otherwise have been unlikely or im- 
possible to attain. Although a number of 
most difficult problems confronted this 
body, and discussions became quite heated 
at times, yet all was finally adjudicated in 
a friendly and brotherly spirit, such as 
should obtain among Christians. 


We had the pleasure and distinction of 
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welcoming one delegate elder of the fairer 
sex into our midst, Mrs. Florence H. 
Schults, the wife of our presiding officer, 
and it may seem remarkable to some that 
she had less to say than most of the men. 
A goodly number of the outstanding min- 
isters of our denomination were present to 
take part and assist in our deliberations. 
Besides those already mentioned, we may 
note the names of Dr. J. C. Leonard, Dr. 
John M. G. Darms, Dr. W. E. Lampe, Prot. 
Chas. E. Miller, Prof. H. J. Christman, Dr. 
Theo. P. Bolliger, Rev. Herbert H. Cassel- 
man, Dr. John C. Horning, Dr. J. W. Mem- 
inger, and others too numerous to mention. 
We were most royally entertained by Dr. 
Miller and his most courteous assistants. 
Nor must we forget the excellent contribu- 
tion of the Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home 
Band, who justly reaped signal laurels for 
themselves and the institution that reared 
and nurtured them. No wonder all the 
members of Ohio Synod are eagerly looking 
forward to the next annual meeting to be 
held at Heidelberg beginning Tuesday, 
June 23, 1936. 
Wm. G. Klein, Reporter for 
the “Messenger.” 


LAST ANNUAL SESSION OF 
MANITOBA CLASSIS 


Manitoba Classis met in “Friedens” con- 
gregation at Duff, Saskatchewan, June 12- 
16. The sessions were formally opened 
with a sermon by the president, Rev. C. 
D. Maurer, who preached on Eph. 5, 15-21. 

This being the last meeting of Manitoba 
Classis the old officers consented to their 
re-election for this meeting. A _ brotherly 
spirit prevailed throughout the sessions 
which were conducted in the usual way 
with the exception that the most impor- 
tant business coneerning our Canadian 
mission field was left for Saturday, the day 
of the reunion of Manitoba and Edmonton 
Classes, after which the consummation of 
business followed. 

On Thursday morning, Classis celebrated 
Holy Communion. This service was in 
eharge of Rev. Paul Wiegand. The eve- 
ning service was conducted by Rev. John 
Schlamp who spoke on “Christ and the 
Youth.” On Friday evening, the Rev. J. 
F. Krieger spoke on “The Christian Home.” 

On Saturday at 9 A. M. a joint meeting 
ot Manitoba and Edmonton Classes was 
held. The meeting was conducted by the 
undersigned whom the Synod of the North- 
west had appointed last year as president 
pro tem. After reading the requests and 
resolutions of the Classes and of the Synod 
relative to the union of the two Classes, 
the president declared the union as estab- 
lished. Thus this day marks the end of 
Mamtoba and Edmonton Classes and the 
beginning of the new organization under 
the name of WEST CANADA CLASSIS. 
The new officers are: President, Rev. C. H. 
Reppert; vice president, Rev. Paul Wie- 
gand; stated clerk, Rev. J. F. Krieger; cor- 
responding secretary, Paul Wiegand; treas- 
urer, Elder A. Unterschuetz. 

On Sunday morning Rev. C. H. Reppert 
preached after the undersigned had given 
an address to the Sunday School. The last 
meeting was on Sunday afternoon at which 
short addresses were given by Student 
George Wolf, Revs. J. F. Krieger, C. H. 
Reppert and C. D. Maurer. At all of these 
services we had the pleasure of listening 
to the singing of either the mixed or the 
children’s choir of the congregation. 

The people of “Friedens” Church did 
everything to make us feel at home. Al- 
though it rained almost the entire time of 
our stay, autos were at our disposal and 
brought us safely to the different homes 
where meals were served. This was no 
easy task; in one case we had a 9 mile 
drive through the rain to dinner. Sas- 
katechewan soil we know to be good to 
produce No. 1 hard wheat, but it is no good 
as auto road when it rains. However, we 
preferred the rain to the drought and dust 
we found and had to contend with when we 
had our Classis meeting at Duff four years 
ago. Cc. D. Maurer. 
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TENNENT COLLEGE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Trains for a life-work of Christian service as pastor’s assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 


foreign missionary. Highest standards. 
and for ministers’ wives. 


bills for a year. Scholarship loans and self-help. 


i Minimum entrance requirement sixteen units. 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Education. 
Approved by Eastern Synod and General Synod. 


Four-year course 
Also, courses for college graduates, for ministers, 
$400 pays a student’s college 


Write for catalog and application blank. 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D. D., 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUM 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc.. Suite 37, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


S 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 


6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Preface to Religion, by Bernard Iddings 
Bell. Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 
These five lectures comprise the Lyman 

Coleman lectures delivered at Lafayette 

College. The author treats these sub- 

jects: Origins, the development of the 

Hebrew religion, the emergence of Chris- 

tianity, the Kingdom of God and the 

world, and now and tomorrow. 

The author posits four concepts which 
always find expression in the common ex- 
perience of .the race, namely: the super- 
natural, sin, redemption and grace. The 
three universal aspects of religion are cult, 
creed and code. The development of the 
Hebrew religion is portrayed in an intelli- 
gent and yet in a very concise manner and 
it, as well as Christianity, is treated accord- 
ing to the four concepts of religion and 
the three universal aspects as stated. 

The five variant groups of Protestantism 
are classified as Lutheran, Calvinist, Socin- 
ian, Pietist and Anglican. Each group is 
presented in reference to its nature and 
development. Beyond a doubt there is 
room for difference of opinion, but the 
author gives us his own confirmed convic- 
tions without any desire to win converts 
thereto. 

Four problems confront the Chureh of 
tomorrow: (1) an intellectual problem, the 
relation of Christian creed and modern 
thought; (2) a devotional problem, the res- 
toration of vitality to Christian worship; 
(3) a moral problem, the re-establishment 
of the Church’s liberty to bring statecraft 
and business to the judgment seat of 
Christ; and (4) an ecclesiastical problem, 
the restoration of the unity to that King- 
dom of Jesus which is the Church. 

While the lectures were delivered to 
students, they have a special message to 
the clergy as well as the laity. Any one 
reading the book will find much food for 
thought and will feel amply repaid for 
reading it. —P. 


A Man of Property, or the Jacob Saga, by 
Harris Elliot Kirk. 

The Inexhaustible Christ, by Carl Hopkins 
Elmore. 

Arrows of Light, by Boynton Merrill. 
Here are three books in the Harper 
Monthly Pulpit Series. Price, $1 each. 
The book by Dr. Kirk jis biographical 

and deals with the life of Jacob. The au- 

thor defines a saga as a prose story of a 

family that has larger meanings for the 

future of humanity than could be confined 
to the history of the family if taken by 
itself. The significance of the Jacob saga 
is that it eventually works out in succeed- 
ing genetations and finds its climax in the 
advent of Jesus Christ, the Messiah. In 
the ten chapters the author dwells on dif- 
ferent phases of the career of Jacob and 
presents in a most interesting manner the 


RAISE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CHURCH or SOCIETY 


selling Candy, Picnic Supplies, 
Novelties. 
LIAIK OFF ie ae GOL ee lore 
322 Market St. Phila., Pa. 
Established 1893 


MMUNION SERVICE 


INDIVIDUALCO 
CME) 


a glasses $6.50 up. Extra Glasses 
ee $1.00 dozen. Colleetion and Bread 
Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 3, Lima. Ohio 


_life of a man who shared in triumphs and 


defeats, but who eventually became a 
prince with God and man. ; 

The volume by Carl Elmore is the first 
book written by the author. It is rather 
academic in spirit, and the ten subjects 
treated in as many chapters present a keen 
psychological analysis. The book is 
thought-provoking and spiritually edifying. 

The book by Boynton Merrill may be 
characterized as deeply devotional. It also 
treats ten themes, each of which is a chal- 
lenge to the deepening of the devotional 
life. The sermons make a winsome appeal, 
the illustrations are apt, and the truths 
are presented in a clear and logical form. 

—P. J.D. 


OPBel U7 ae 


THE REV. SAMUEL R. BRENNER 


The Rev. Sam R. Brenner, pastor of Christ 
‘Chureh, Bethlehem, Pa., died at his resi- 
dence, 261 E. Broad St., Bethlehem, on 
Monday, June 10, 1935, after an illness of 
several months. 

He was born Dee. 
2, 1897, in Cincinnati, 
O., a son of August 
and Martha (Diers) 
Brenner. He was con- 
firmed in Salem 
Chureh, Cincinnati, 
and received his ele- 
mentary and _ high 
school training in that 
city. At an early age 
he entered the busi- 
ness world with con- 
spicuous success, prior 
to his matriculation 
in the Mission House 
at the age of 22, when his heart was 
moved to enter the Christian ministry. 
He graduated from the College in 1923 
and from the Seminary in 1926, and com- 
pleted his theological training at Prince- 
ton Seminary, N. J., earning the degree of 
Master of Theology by graduate work. Be- 
fore going to Princeton, he was united in 
marriage to Frieda V. E. Buck, who had 
been secretary of Salem Church for 5 years 
under the pastorate of Dr. E. H. Wessler. 
For 4 years he was pastor in Rising Sun, 
Ind., and for 3 years in Milltown, N. J. 
In July, 1932, he entered upon his work 
in Christ Church, Bethlehem. He was an 
energetic and devoted pastor, never weary 
in the work of the ministry, and the fruits 
of his labor bear witness to his faithful- 
ness and consecration. Since he entered 
upon the work at Christ Church he be- 
came a member of the Bethlehem Minis- 
terial Association, the Lehigh Valley Min- 
isterial Association and the Lions’ Club. 
He was stricken ill on April 4 and was the 
victim of subacute bacterial endocarditis 
and bacteremia, a disease almost invariably 
fatal. 

He is survived by his widow and 4 chil- 


Rev. Sam. R. Brenner 
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dren, Elinor, 8; Ruth, 6; Artis, 4; Ronald 
John, 2; also by his parents, 2 sisters and 


one brother, all of Cincinnati. Over 600 
people were present in Christ Church on 
Wednesday, June 12, at 2 P. M., to pay 
tribute and respect to the memory of their 
pastor and friend. Various ministeriai as 


sociations attended in a body. About 50 
members of his former charge, St. Paul’s 
Church, Milltown, N. J., including their 
present pastor, Rev. Russell D. Custer, aud 
the entire consistory, were present. Ser- 
vice was in charge of Rev. William Van 


Reed Seltzer, pastor of Calvary Church 
and president of the East Pennsylvania 
Classis, who preached the sermon from II 
Samuel 3:38. He was assisted by Revs. 
H. I. Crow, of Bethany Church, H. J. 
Ehret, D. D., Stated Clerk of Classis, and 
C. A. Meilicke, president of the Bethle- 
hem Ministerial Association. The large 
choir of Christ Church, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. David Samuels, sang the 
favorite hymns of the deceased, “O Love 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go” and “Jesus, 
I Live to Thee.” The active and honcrary 
pallbearers were members of the consistory. 
The body, surrounded by many beautiful 
floral tributes, lay in state from 4 to 6 
P. M., and was viewed by hundreds of 
people, after which it was placed on the 
train for Cincinnati and lay in state at 
Salem Church until the time of the funeral 
on Friday, June 14, at 2 P. M. Services 
in Cincinnati were in charge of Rey. E. 
A. Katterhenry, pastor of the Church, as- 
sisted by Revs. William Miller and Urban 
Johannsman, both sons of Salem congrega- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Katterhenry preached the 
sermon; other pastors in Cincinnati were 
pallbearers. Interment was made in the 
Vine Street Hill Cemetery of Cincinnati. 


MRS. MARY JANE SMITH 


Mary Jane, daughter of Nathan and 
Elizabeth Haas, was born in Northumber- 
land Co., Pa., Apr. 2, 1854. She was the 
11th of a family of 12 children. Her father 
was a pioneer settler in that part of the 
state about 1800. It was the days when 
women shared with men the labors of the 
field. All the work on the farm was done 
by hand. She was baptized in her infancy 
by Rev. Aug. Bergner and confirmed at 16 
years of age by Rev. Mr. Fritzinger. 

She was married to Albert A. Smith in 
1872. To this union was born one son, 
Rev. H. N. Smith, of Carrollton, O. They 
moved to Shamokin, Pa., in 1876, where she 
became identified with St. John’s Church 
55 years ago. She was a faithful attend- 
ant at Sunday School and Church services 
and a reader of the “Messenger” for many 
years. After the death of her husband in 
Dec., 1915, she made her home with her son 
and family. About 3 years ago she suffer- 
ed a stroke. Others followed at shorter 
intervals. For 2% years she has not been 
downstairs and during the last 11 months 
was confined to her bed. In all her illness 
she manifested the patience of a Job. No 
word of complaint ever passed her lips. 
She fell asleep June 9, aged 81 yrs., 2 
mos., 7 days. Services at Carrollton were 
conducted by the local ministers, after 
which the body was taken to Shamokin 
and the final service held in the Church of 
which she had been a member so long. 
Services were conducted by Rey. E. O. 
Butkofsky, the pastor. She is survived by 
her son, one grand-daughter, Esther, and 
one brother, D. K. Haas, of Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


LOUDON F. BENCHOFF 


Harbaugh congregation, Victor H. Jones, 
B.D., minister, sustained a serious loss in 
the death of Elder L. F. Benchoff, who de- 
parted this life June 12, 1935, at the age 
of 84 years. Mr. Benchoff was born in 
Adams County, Pa., the son of John and 
Elizabeth (Anderson) Benchoff. He was 
the third of a family of 12 children. 

He was graduated from the State Nor- 
mal School at Lebanon, Ohio, in 1874. He 
taught in the grammar school and the high 
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God and the Common Life 
By Robert L. Calhoun 


Associate Professor of Historical Theology, 
Yale University 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 
FOR JUNE 


A definition and defense of the author's 
argument that religion and the everyday 
life of ordinary people belong together, 
and a guide to an effective union of work 
and worship for the Christian immersed 
in the problems of living in a “power age.” 

$2.50 


The Church 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
By William Adams Brown 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB CHOICE 


“The plain man will welcome this book. 
. He will be struck by its zeal, its sin- 
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cerity, its intense conviction.” $2.75 


The New Testament Idea of 


Revelation 


By E. F. Scott 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB CHOICE 


“One of the most suggestive and helpful 
discussions on an exceedingly difficult sub- 
ject ...a very valuable work. There is not 
a dull line in the whole volume.” $2.00 


Social Salvation 


By John C. Bennett 
A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB CHOICE 


“He has chosen to consider the most char- 
acteristic religious problem of our time, 
that of the social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and he has made a contribution 
which sets the discussion further forward 
than it has ever been before. ... As an 
analysis of the social situation from a 
theological point of view it is masterly.”— 


Charles C. Morrison, in “The Christian 
Century.” 
222 pages $2.00 


Creative Christianity 
By Shailer Mathews 


One cannot read this book without feel- 
ing that some of the acute problems of 
our day can be solved by courageously 
putting into play the creative process of 
Christianity. 

The chapters—In What Sense Is Christian- 
ity Creative? The Creative Message, Chris- 
tianity as Social Ferment, Christianity in 
a Changing World—imply the fields which 
Dean Mathews covers in this new book. 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
AND REFORMED CHURCH 


(THE HEIDELBERG PRESS) 
1505 RACE STREET 


SCHAFF BUILDING 


school at Waynesboro, Pa. In 1902 he was 
elected County Superintendent of Schools 
for Franklin County, Pa., which office he 
filled for two terms. At the expiration of 
his term as county superintendent he was 
chosen. superintendent of schools at Clear- 
field, Pa. He served two terms in the 
State Legislature. He retired from public 
life about 15 years ago and spent the re- 
maining years of his life on his farm east 
of Waynesboro. 

He was married in 1875 to Miss Martha 
B. Johnston, by whom he is survived, to- 
gether with the following children: Dr. 
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What Religion is and Does 
By Horace Thomas Houf 


A volume that considers the great infiu- 
ences in modern life which are changing 
all our thought patterns and resulting in 
a new approach to Christianity. ‘Clear 
cut, critical and positive ... the author is 
acquainted with the results of modern 
scholarship in the fields that his investiga- _ 


tion covers, and he uses those results to 
great advantage.” $3.00 
Some Studies in the Old 
Testament 


By H. F. G. Mackay 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
author of “Followers in the Way” 


Canon Mackay’s gift for taking a familiar 
story, for bringing out aspects which have 
been forgotten or ignored, and for draw- 
ing from it lessons which have an inti- 
mate relation to the problems of modern 
life, has seldom, if ever, been seen to better 
udvautage. 
The studies cover the great figures from 
Genesis and Exodus—Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses—the heroic period of Jewish 
history to the Captivity and the Return, 
and close with Zechariah’s vision of the 
woman in the leaden bin. 

Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


Hearing the Unheard 
By Merton S. Rice 


The thirty-fifth book in Harpers Monthly 
Pulpit by the gifted pastor of the Metro- 
politan Methodist Episcopal Chureh of 
Detroit. These ten sermons display all the 
evangelistic fervor. poetic flair and unecon- 
ventional directness for which Dr. Rice is 
noted, $1.00 


War is a Racket 
By Maj. Gen. Smedley Butler 


The hidden facts of war told from the 
inside. He shows how to make the next 
war harder to start. In tune with the 
times. “A small book full of dynamite.” 

Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


The New America—The New 
World 
By H. G. Wells 


How far is the trend of events in America 
developing the pattern of a new and fuller 
life for men? ‘This is the question he asks 
and answers. His discussion brings him 
to the need for strong men to answer what 
he calls our “raucous voices.” 

Mr. Wells is not writing of utopias; he is 
writing of imperatives. His clear think- 
ing. his just criticisms, and his breadth 
of vision coinbine to make this book a 
signal contribution to the thought of this 
crucial period. Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Howard J. Benchoff, headmaster, Massa- — 


nutten Academy, Woodstock, Va.; Geor, 


H. Benchoff, at home; Guy A. Benchoff, — 


commandant at Massanutten Academy 
Ross E. Benchoff, teacher in the Johnstow 
Pa., High School. oe 
Funeral services were held June 14, 
the late home, in charge of his pastor, t 
Rev. Victor H. Jones, assisted by 
Revs. I, W. Hendricks, D.D., of Chamb 
burg, Pa., Jos..E. Guy, Shepherdstown, 
Va., and John B. Frantz, Woodstock, 
Interment was made in Green Hill Ce 
tery, Waynesboro, Pa. : 


